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to be discharged in 1864.”—from the Introduction 
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as accurately as possible The Ninth's experiences as a wartime regiment. 
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when Meade issued orders and when units deployed. He later transformed his notes 
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military details that few others were in a position to observe. With Meade’s Army, edi- 
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EDIOKIAL 


by Keith Poulter 


WEBSITE UP 

As we go to press our new website is only days away from going up. 
And with some new features—This Day in the Civil War, Do You Know, 
details of our email discussion group, and more. So failing some last- 
minute technical problem, if you're reading this editorial you should be 
able to log on to wwwnorthandsouthmagazineonline.com. (Sorry, the 
length couldn’t be helped!) Between now and the end of the year we 
will also be adding multiple links to other Civil War sites and organiza- 
tions, including Round Tables. You can renew your subscription via the 
website, or take out a first-time subscription, or a gift subscription. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 

It has been a long time since we offered a “special” or discounted 
subscription, and now we're offering the most incredible one ever—a 
full year’s subscription (6 issues) for just $9.99 (see page 30). How is 
this possible? Suffice to say that we are having a big push on subscrip- 
tions between now and the end of the year, a push built around the 
new website, the special subscription rate, the mailing of over 50,000 
flyers, and the links we will be establishing with others. We expect to 
add many thousand new subscribers before the year is out. 

What of existing subscribers, the loyalists many of whom have sup- 
ported the magazine over the long-term? Don’t they deserve a break? 
Yes, they certainly do. And by the time you are reading this, every cur- 
rent subscriber will have received a letter laying out exactly how and 
when they too can take advantage of this special offer. 


BACK ISSUES 

If you've just discovered North & South and would like to acquire 
some of the issues you've missed, the website has complete details of all 
available back issues and the very reasonable price thereof. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Finally, don’t forget, North & South makes an excellent Christmas 
(Hanukkah, birthday, whatever) gift for that special person (nephew, 
father, whoever) who you can never think what to give. Especially at 
$9.99 (see page 31)! 


UPCOMING 

Here’s just a sampling of what’s lined up for future issues: The Saga 
of the Arkansas; Longstreet at Second Manassas; Guerrilla Warfare 
in South-East Tennessee; Lincoln’s Message to Congress of March 6, 
1862; The California Mutiny; Fort Davidson; Military Tribunals in the 
Civil War; A Statistical Treatment of the Blockade; Braxton Bragg: A 
Reappraisal; The Regulars; Naval Traitors; Adjutant General Joseph 
Holt—An Undeserved Reputation?; An Appeal to Southerners; “Black 
Confederates,’ Emancipation, and the Peninsular Campaign; Soldier- 
ing in the Army of Northern Virginia; Lincoln and Civil Rights; and 


| Pia eas 
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| NEITHER SLAVERY NOR 
STATES’ RIGHTS 


Mr Poulter: 

Congratulations on the article Nei- 
_ ther Slavery Nor State’s Rights. In fact, 
I was so impressed by the article that I 
thought that I may have inadvertently 
picked up a history magazine. A quick 
check of the front cover reassured me 
that it was the old North and South; 
however there was something new—an 
unbiased, academic quality article com- 
pletely lacking in liberal politically cor- 
rect jargon and South bashing. 

How can that be? Well, [ hope that 
it is a first step away from the leftist cant 
recently infesting your pages, and back 
toward the old Keith Poulter before he 
was eaten up by the Left Coast. Keep up 
the good work! 

One more thing: Please, PLEASE, 
no more religious articles. North and 


| South: The Religious Divide (Vol 11, No | 


6). I humbly pray that was the nadir of 
your publishing career. I refuse to think 
that you would be capable of printing 
anything worse. 
YerOr Smokey Mountain Buddy, 
—Robert Lively 
Capt, US Marine Corps (Ret) 


Ed. Robert, I was surprised to read your 
letter. The argument that the war was 
caused by economics is of course a clas- 
| sic Marxist approach. I had not realized 
that you were of that persuasion. It does, 
however, explain your aversion to any- 
thing religious. Personally I have always 
preferred Groucho to Karl. 

Back at yer, OP Buddy. 


Marc Egnal engages in vacuous rea- 


ef eaef mir 


SRUODSDSE he 


soning in his effort to subordinate the 
role of slavery as the major cause of the 
war to general economic factors (N&S, 


Vol. 13, #3). The major flaw in his argu- 
| ment is the fact that slavery was the very | 
| rebellion in the Lower South. 


foundation of the southern economy 


| (including the Upper South) and all 
other bones of contention between the | 
free and slave states (e.g.., tariffs, in- | 
| frastructure improvements, a national 


bank, etc) stemmed from the South’s 


| dependence of the unpaid labor of near- 
| ly four million people for its economic 


prosperity. 
Egnal undermines his case by point- 


ing out that there was little support for | 


secession in areas of the Lower South 
that, in his words, had a “more diversi- 
fied economy” and whose inhabitants 
“were more moderate”. What he does 
not mention is that this was the case 


| because these areas had far fewer slaves 
and that support for the Confederacy | 
_ was weakest throughout the seceded 


states in precisely those areas where 
slavery was weakest (e.g. western Vir- 
ginia and eastern Tennessee). 

As Egnal himself notes, it was the 
“hard-liners, the fire-eaters” who insti- 
gated secession out of fear that Lincoln 
and the Republican party jeopardized 


their way of life, “rooted in slavery”. | 


However, his contention that this 
only "superficially" explains secession 
and that his economic interpretation 
“grounds the Southern decision both 
temporally and geographically” is a 
meaningless point intended to buttress 
a weak case. The fact that the South did 
not secede earlier over slavery does not 
demonstrate that slavery was not the 
major cause of the war any more than 
the fact that World War I broke out in 


1914 and not earlier proves that the | 


hostile military alliances that had been 
in effect for years had no role in plung- 
ing Europe into war. As for Egnal’s geo- 
graphic argument, while it is true that 
the Upper South did not immediately 
secede, I have little doubt that if Lincoln 
had permitted secession to go unchal- 
lenged, it was only a matter of time be- 


fore the Upper South joined their “sister | 
states”. Egnal totally ignores the seces- | 
sionist movements in the Upper South 
on the part of slaveowners prior to Lin- 
coln’s call for volunteers to suppress the 


Noticeably absent from Egnal’s arti- | 
cle is any reference to the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the Dred Scott Decision, and John 


| Brown’s Raid, all of which were major 


contributors to the growing schism be- 
tween the North and South and all of 
which were deeply rooted in slavery, and 


| not general economic factors. Egnal also 
_ ignores the zealous defense of slavery as 


a divinely mandated institution, and the 
demonization of the North for its oppo- | 


| sition to slavery, on the part of Christian 
_ clergy in the Antebellum South. There 


was nothing “superficial” about their 
fervor. 

I also take issue with Egnal’s con- | 
tention that in order to understand the 
economic causes of the war we need to 
“examine the war years and Reconstruc- 
tion”. I see no connection here whatso- 
ever. The “war years” occurred because 


| the South seceded over slavery, period. 


What efforts were undertaken by the 


| federal government to prosecute the war 


is irrelevant to the cause of the war. As 
for Reconstruction, it was influenced by 
numerous factors, not the least of which | 


_ was the assassination of Lincoln and his 


replacement by the racist Andrew John- 


_ son. Had Lincoln lived, or had the pro- 


gressive Hannibal Hamlin been retained 
as his vice president and succeeded him, 
the story of Reconstruction would have 
been entirely different. 

Egnal makes some other off the cuff 
statements that must be challenged. He | 
asserts that “most Border State slave- | 
holders would remain Unionists”, yet | 


| it was the slaveholding areas of these 
| states (e.g., eastern Maryland) that were 


the staunchest supporters of secession 
and which would provide thousands of 
soldiers to the Confederacy, with sla- 
veowners well represented. Indeed, both 
Kentucky and Missouri were considered 
part of the Confederacy and were rep- 
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| ery as the underlying cause of the war | 


resented in the Confederate Congress. 
Even Delaware, a Union state with a 
small slave population, provided sol- 
diers for the South, the vast majority of 
whom were slaveholders or supporters 
of slavery. 

Egnal concludes his article with the 


non sequitur claim that “the supporters | 


of slavery as a cause cherish the notion 


that the Civil War was fought to free the | 


oppressed”. Rubbish. Recognizing slav- 


in no way suggests belief that the North 

went to war to free the slaves. This is a 
cheap shot on Egnal’s part. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Professor Egnal has written a very 
thought provoking and enjoyable article 


(Vol 13, No. 3, “Neither States’ Rights | 
Nor Slavery: The Economic Origins of | 


the Civil War”), and I applaud North 
& South for again bringing out a va- 
riety of views regarding the war, but I 
remain unconvinced of his thesis. He 
is absolutely right that the mere pres- 
ence of slavery was insufficient to cause 
secession and to cause the war. He's 
also right that there were economic ties 
between the sections, and IJ find him 
persuasive in arguing these economic 


ties were some of the factors that fa- | 


cilitated compromise. I also find him 
persuasive in his view that the Repub- 


| licans were in favor of a system much 


like Henry Clay's nationalistic system 


| of higher tariff combined with internal | 
| improvements to make the nation as a | 


whole stronger. He is equally persuasive 
regarding these themes in his equally 
enjoyable book, Clash of Extremes: The 
Economic Origins of the Civil War . 
Ultimately, though, I believe he 
has not connected the existence of the 
Republicans’ economic views with 
causing the war. Their existence is not 
to be denied, much as the existence of 


any number of things in 1860 is not | 


to be denied. But their mere existence 
doesn't mean they caused the war. In 
his book, Prof. Egnal goes into great 
detail regarding the sectional dispute, 


| and in this reader’s opinion he did a 


wonderful job in proving slavery and 


factors regarding slavery, most notably | 


the desire to protect the institution of 
slavery from what its supporters re- 
garded as threats to its existence, were 
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at the heart of the sectional dispute, 
were at the heart of secession, and 
drove the Confederates in seeking their 


independence from the United States. | 
He provides excellent support for this, | 


yet when it comes to what he regards 
as the overriding cause, the economic 
views of the Republicans, he has no 
support for causality and instead re- 


lies on simple assertion. In reading | 
Prof. Egnal's book, I came away more | 
convinced that the secessionists saw in | 


| THEWAR 


threat to slavery’s existence and thus | 


Abraham Lincoln’s election a distinct 


were motivated to secede and to set up 
an independent country where slavery 
could be protected in perpetuity. 

Prof. Egnal is quite correct that Re- 
publicans were more interested in their 
economic vision than in the welfare of 
black Americans, but in making that a 
causation, he’s giving the agency in the 
war to the Republicans and not to the 
parties who fired the first shots. Have 
the Confederates no agency in starting 
the war? 

Prof. Egnal, in my opinion, has not 


given a compelling reason for anyone to | 


abandon the preservation of the Union 
as the single greatest motivator for Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the rest of the United 
States to oppose secession and to accept 
the war started by the Confederates. 
Neither has he given a compelling reason 
for anyone to abandon the protection of 
slavery as the single greatest motivator 
for the Confederates in starting a war to 
seek their independence. I believe he has 
given us some good insight into some 
factors that contributed to the sectional 
tensions and contributed to a failure to 


compromise, but I believe he has not | 


shown they should be weighted any 
higher than any other factors. 
—AIl Mackey 


Mechanicsburg, PA | 


In the article “Neither States’ Rights 
Nor Slavery” (vol. 13, #3), Marc Egnal 
disproves his own thesis by the frequent 
mention of slavery.. Factor slavery out 
of the equation and there would have 
been no Civil War. Period. If you want 
to say economics was the cause of the 
war, it would have to be the economics 
of slavery. The number one goal of the 
North was to preserve the Union. 

—Harold Nichols 


St Louis, MO | 


Ed. Totalling letters received on this sub- 
ject and responses on our email discussion 
group, no fewer than 51 readers respond- 
ed to Marc Engal’s article. Of those only 
our OL Smokey Mountain Buddy was 
(apparently) convinced. Everyone else 


considered Engal had demonstrated the | 


primacy of slavery in the coming of the 


war, though many acknowledged he had | 


highlighted some significant economic 
contributions to the process. 


Mr. Poulter: Thank you for your 
kind response to my letter. Save for one 
key ingredient (and it is a KEY ingredi- 
ent which I will address below), I actual- 
ly believe you and I are in general agree- 


ment regarding causation of The War, | 


if I understand your position correctly. 
Basically, it seems that you are say- 
ing that the economic development of 
slavery created a different society in the 
South than in the North. It resulted in 
a more agrarian economy dependent on 
land and slaves (not cash) for wealth.. 


This then resulted in conflicting goals | 


each section of the country had with 
regard to what they wanted from the 
federal government: in the North, a 
protective tariff was considered essential 
for economic growth—in the South, 
such a tariff would appear oppressive. 
Connected to the tariff would have been 
a myriad of related issues about what 
each section wanted the government 
to do, not the least of which is the role 
of immigration and demographics in 
general. Combine this with malicious 
vitriol between Northern abolitionists 
screaming at Southerners and Confed- 
erate firebrands huffing about offended 
honor and indeed it was, as you say, a 
“devil’s brew.” 

It is the extrapolation of one fac- 
tor that I don’t see discussed very often 
(which surprises me) although I am 
gratified to see you address this issue in 


your response, and that is the political | 


element in all this. The political leaders 
of the South could see with finality in 


| the election of 1860, that shifting demo- 


graphics had for at least the foreseeable 
future made the North the prevailing 
force in the federal government, relegat- 
ing the South to a subservient leader- 
ship role. This was I believe the true 
principal factor in their move to seces- 


sion: they’d have rather been big fish | 


in a small pond than small fish in a big 
pond, so to speak. This is often (mis) 
identified as a states’ rights issue because 


| the Southern political leaders wanted 


control over their own dominions, if 
you will, and were not willing to cede 
that authority to a Northern dominated 
federal government. I’m not saying that 
this issue was the sole cause of seces- 
sion, but it was a big issue none-the- 
less. I believe this was first and foremost 
a political revolution more than a social 
or economic revolution, although I rec- 
ognize the importance of those factors 
as well. And I acknowledge that were it 
not for the existence of slavery in only 
part of the country, those political, eco- 
nomic, and social differences would not 


have arisen, so we are in accord on that 


point (I think). 

As for the key ingredient I men- 
tioned above, that is the one of race as 
opposed to slavery. On the one hand 
you seem to insist this was a war about 
race: “... the agrarian South came to 
rely on slave labor; and this gave rise 
to a racially stratified society...” and “... 
slavery (or to be even more blunt, race) 
was the core factor.” On the other hand, 
you seem to say there was little differ- 
ence in the racial (racist?) opinions of 
Northerners and Southerners: “... if 98% 
of southern whites were racist, prob- 
ably 95% of northern whites were,” and 
“Sure most Confederates were racists-- 
but so were most northerners.” I guess 
I am not following your argument that 
the conflict was over race. I can see the 
difference over slavery-- but I fail to see 
the difference over race. In the North, 
free blacks were generally not allowed to 
marry whites, sit on juries, vote, or hold 
public office. It seems that Northern 
abolitionists were much more opposed 
to the concept of owning another hu- 
man being than they were to treating 
blacks as inferiors. This seems to reflect 


an opposition purely to slavery, and not | 
to the racial/racist opinions of most | 


Southerners, which you freely admit 
were shared by most Northerners. 
Other than that, it appears that most 
of our differences come down to seman- 
tics or degrees. I wouldn’t say the war 


| was “over” slavery or “about” slavery, 
but I will absolutely agree that slavery | 
was a principal factor, much in the way 


you outlined it in your response. As for 


degree, while we both acknowledge all 
the usual suspects, you seem to place 
greater weight on slavery, apparently be- 
cause you see it as the root cause, while 
I place more emphasis on the political 
elements, because I see that as the direct 
or proximate cause. 

I appreciate and respect your opin- 
ion on this matter to a much better de- 
gree now because for the first time I see 
you in one letter acknowledging a more 
diverse perspective (not that you never 
did before, but this is the first I’ve seen 
it). 

As always, this latest issue of North 
e> South is terrific. While I don’t neces- 
sarily agree with all of Bevin Alexander’s 
points, his is an innovative and inter- 
esting approach. Gary Ecelbarger’s re- 
search on Hood and Atlanta is outstand- 
ing; similarly David Powell’s assessment 
of Forrest is very insightful. But I think 
my favorite article in this latest issue is 
the exchange of opinions on the coher- 
ency of the Confederacy’s strategy. 

—Kirby McCord 
Palestine, TX 


Ed. Racism was widespread in both North 
and South, but my argument was that 
Southern leaders brought about seces- 
sion in order principally to preserve their 
racially hierarchical society, whereupon 


| Northerners took up arms in order to pre- 


serve the Union. That is, the question of 
race engendered secession, and secession 
engendered war. What caused secession 
should not be confused with the motiva- 
tions of the soldiers. 


REVOLUTION 


On “Civil War” Mr.Kahnoski’s letter 


| printed in vol.13,#3 states “ Southern- 


ers believed they were doing what their 
forefathers had done in declaring inde- 
pendence from Great Britain...Unionists 
never see the contradiction in their ap- 
proving of one rebellion and disapprov- 
ing of the other...” 

There is no contradiction whatso- 
ever.There is no substantive comparison 
between the American Revolution and 


| the Civil War in this regard.Mr. Kah- 


noski overlooks the absolute paramount 
fact that the American colonists had 
no voting rights in the government of 
Great Britain.They had no voting rep- 
resentation in Parliament.They were 


| true subjects of another country.In 


stark contrast,Southern citizens in the 
ultimately seceding states had the exact 


| same voting rights as those citizens of 
| the non-seceding states in determining 


their elected government . They were 
an integral part of a self-governing 
COUNTRY,the United States of Amer- 
ica.Southern men played an absolutely 
critical role in creating the Constitution 
and the United States.Eight of the first 
15 Presidents were southern men. 

Prior to January 1, 1851 there were 
15 northern states and 15 southern 


| states. At the time of the 1860 Presi- 


dential election there were 19 northern 
states and 15 Southern or southern 
in sympathy states.(The 11 states 
which formed the Confederacy plus 
Delaware,Maryland,Missouri and Ken- 
tucky) Now we get to the real nub of the 
matter.For the Southern states which 
ultimately formed the Confederacy the 
political handwriting was clearly on the 
wall.And in fact after the November 
1860 election 12 northern oriented states 
entered the union and no southern 
oriented state entered the Union,except 
West Virginia which absent the Civil War 
would never have been a separate state. 
The closest states to what we might think 
of as in the southern United States were 
Oklahoma,New Mexico and Arizona,all 


| admitted in the 20th Century. 


The gut issue is that the men form- 
ing the Confederacy saw that the elec- 


| toral majority was moving in either out- 
| right opposition to slavery anywhere or | 


the extension of slavery into any part of 
the country where it didn’t already exist. 

Lincoln knew from the start of the 
Rebellion that he was fighting to pre- 
serve a country founded on democratic 


| majority rule by the people. 


“Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure...and that government 


| of the people, by the people, for the 
| people, shall not perish from the earth” 


The Gettysburg Address retains its’ 
deserved fame because it so succinctly 


| expresses why no country based on 


democratic majority rule can succeed or 
maintain itself if an electoral minority 
can withdraw and form a new country 
at its own choosing. 

—Thomas Hanford 
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Pittsford, NY | 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> On April 25, 1861, a delegation of 20 Sioux and 
Chippewa led by Chief White Cloud, arrived in New 
York City to offer the services of 300 men—“all 
good warriors” —to the Union, having learned that 
the Cherokee were supporting the Confederacy. 

> When asked to raise four regiments for the Spanish- 
American War, Kansas promptly numbered them 
the 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd Kansas Volunteers, 
to maintain continuity with its Civil War order of 
battle. 

> Although several naval officers, North and South, 
attained generalcies in volunteer service during the 
Civil War, only the Union's William “Bull” Nelson 
rose to major general, before he was murdered by 
Brigadier General Jefferson C. Davis in Louisvilleon | 
September 29, 1862. / 

= On the outbreak of the Civil War the governor of 
Mississippi was apparently being paid only $800 a 


year, not three times what a hardworking unskilled 
laborer might expect to earn, though he did have the 
use of an official mansion. 

> Francis Robinson, who commanded the 52nd | 
Missouri Militia, raised among the black residents 
of St. Louis in September of 1864, was apparently 
the first African-American to rank as a colonel in 
the military service of the United States. 

> While a captain on frontier duty during the 1840s 
and 1850s, Randolph B. Marcy, later the father- 
in-law and chief-of-staff to George B. McClellan, 
became a noted expert on the Comanche, whom he 
called “The Arabs of the Plains.” 

> Upon news of the death of Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson, a group of Confederate sympathizers in 
Britain promptly organized a memorial committee, 
and ultimately raised £1,020, about $5,000 at the 
time, and perhaps $100,000 today. 

> The premiere of Gone With the Wind in Atlanta on 
December 15, 1939, was accompanied by four days 
of elaborate celebrations, culminating on opening 
night with a performance by the boys’ choir of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, in the ranks of which was 
10-year old Martin Luther King, Jr. 


v Elias Howe Jr. 


SHORT ROUNDS 

Elias Howe Buys a Regiment 

Although he had received a patent for a 
revolutionarily innovative sewing machine in 1845, 
Elias Howe, Jr. (1819-1867) spent most of the next 
nine years fending off infringements in order to 
assert his rights, while his earnings were barely 
above the subsistence level. He was so broke, 
that he sold the British rights to his invention 
for £250, some $1,200 or about four years pay 
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> Major 
General 
William 
“Bull” 
Nelson 
(1824- 
1862). 


at “minimum wage; which helped him clear some 
debts but was hardly what the rights were worth, and 
the English patent holder would realize over $1 million 
from Howe’ invention. Not until 1854 were Howe's 
patent rights firmly established, and his income quickly 
began to rise from about $300 a year to over $200,000. 
In mid-1862, when Lincoln called for an 
additional 300,000 volunteers, Howe decided to do 
his bit. He donated more than $100,000 to raise 
and equip the 17th Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
recruited mostly among men from his home town 
of Fairfield, with some from Stamford. Then, 
although 43 and thus rather old for enlisted service, 
Howe signed up as a private, in Company D, and 
mustered in with the regiment on August 14, 1862. 
For most of the war Howe shared the 
hardships of his comrades, sleeping in the 
field, marching in hot sun or pouring rain, and 
occasionally getting shot at. Nor did the fact 
that he was a millionaire gain him any unusual 
privilege; his hair, which he normally kept long, 
was shorn just like any other soldier's. But Howe's 
years did earn him some favorable treatment. 
Hard campaigning began to tell, and his health 
deteriorated rather quickly. He was eventually 
assigned to various desk jobs, apparently ending 
the war as regimental postal clerk. 


On several occasions during the war, when pay | 


was in arrears, Howe seems to have advanced Uncle 
Sam the necessary funds. Thus, in the autumn of 
1862, on the eve of the Fredericksburg Campaign, 
the regiment not having been paid in some time, 
Howe wrote a check for some $13,000—by some 
accounts $31,000—and then stood in line to draw 
the $28.60 that was his due. 

The 17th Connecticut saw a lot of war, but 
took part in only two battles, though those were 
significant, fighting in the Eleventh Army Corps 
at Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. In mid-1863 


j 
| 


“It will never be ended except by fighting & the sooner we do it the better . 


—Private Daniel ]. Hileman, 27th Virginia Infantry, 
to his wife Kate, Sept. 22, 1861 


the regiment was transferred south, and engaged in 
many small operations on the Carolina and Florida 
coasts until the end of the war. By the time the 
regiment was mustered out of the service, on July 
19, 1865, it had suffered 53 men killed or mortally 
wounded and about 75 dead from disease or other 
non-combat causes. 

Like most veterans, Howe, a millionaire several 
times over, returned to Connecticut to resume his 
life, but his health continued to deteriorate, certainly 
exacerbated by his military service, and he died in 1867. 


The Ram in the Civil War 

The introduction of practical steam propulsion 
for ships in the decades before the Civil War made 
some civilians, engineers, and naval officers think about 
building ships designed specifically for ramming. 

Although in mid-1840s Congress had funded 
the iron-clad Stevens Ram, it was never completed. 
Nevertheless, at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
proposals for steam rams resurfaced. This was 
particularly the case in the Confederacy, as rams 
were seen as a way to “correct” the imbalance of sea 
power in the Union's favor. 

The first ram was the tiny CSS Manassas (c. 
385 tons). Originally built as an icebreaker, she was 
serving as a tug in New Orleans when the war broke 
out. Purchased by some aspiring capitalists, she was 
converted into a ram with the intention of using her as 
a privateer, but she was hardly an ocean-going vessel. 
Nevertheless, her success in ramming the steam frigate 
Richmond in the Mississippi on October 12, 1861, 
convinced everyone that rams were the way to go. This 
was reinforced by the spectacular destruction of the old 
sailing frigate Cumberland by the CSS 
Virginia at Hampton Roads on March 


was attempted, but failed or was not recorded. The 
cases indicated here suggest that it was a moderately 
successful tactic, particularly if there was a speed or 
maneuverability difference in favor of the ramming 
vessel. Given the large number of ships fitted with 
rams, however, the results hardly seem worth the 
cost. And certainly the ram had no significant effect 
on the outcome of the naval war. One might think 
that would have ended ram mania. But then came 
the Battle of Lissa on July 20, 1866. 

At Lissa, the largest and longest naval battle in 
the century between Trafalgar (1805) and Tsu-Shima 
Straits (1905), the American-built Italian ironclad 
frigate Re d'Italia was sunk in spectacular manner 
upon being rammed by the Austrian ironclad 
Ferdinand Max. The loss of Re d'Italia was a fluke, 
since at the time she was rammed, she was already 
heavily damaged from gunfire and dead in the water. 
Despite this, and the fact that there were five other 
attempts to ram during the battle, with no useful 
result, the sinking of Re d'Italia seemed to justify the 
ram, and for nearly 50 years every major warship 
would be designed with one. Despite this, only one 
vessel was actually deliberately sunk by ramming in 
any of the several naval wars that took place in the 
period—Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878), War of 
the Pacific (1879-1884), Sino-Japanese (1894-1895), 
Spanish-American (1898), and Russo-Japanese 
(1904-1905)— though at least three major warships 
were sunk in accidental rammings by other warships 
in peacetime. 

Not until 1915 were major warships laid 
down, in Britain, Germany, and the U.S., that did 
not have a ram. 


Tactical Use of Ramming During the Civil War 


A Brigadier General 
Randolph B. Marcy 
(1812-1887). 


8, 1862. Despite the fact that the very 
next day Virginia and the USS Monitor 
would each attempt to ram the other 
several times, with no success, their 
speed and maneuverability being 
poor, “ram mania’ gripped both sides, 
and spread to the rest of the world.. 
A large number of ships on 
both sides were built with or fitted 
with rams, inchiding most ironclads 
and even many wooden vessels, 
with specially strengthened bows. 
Nevertheless, the effectiveness of the 
ram in combat was at best mixed. 
There may have been a few 
other instances on which ramming 


Date Rammer Rammee 
Oct 12,1861 CSS Manassas USS Richmond* 
Mar 8,1862 CSS Virginia USS Cumberland* 
Mar 9,1862 USS Monitor CSS Virginia 

CSS Virginia USS Monitor’ 
Apr 24,1862 CSS Manassas USS Brooklyn* 


May 10,1862 CSS General Van Dorn USS Mound City 
CSSs General Bragg, USS Cincinnati 
@& General Sumter or 
General Price 
Jan 31,1863 CSS Palmetto State USS Mercedita* 
CSS Chicora USS Keystone State* 
Feb 24,1863 CSSs Webb *, USS Indianola 


Queen of the West * 

CSS Tennessee 

USSs Monongahela,* 
Hartford,* Lackawanna* 


Aug 5, 1864 Several tries 


CSS Tennessee 


* Unarmored wooden hulled ship. All vessels noted were steamers except the Cumberland, 
an old sail frigate. May 10, 1862: The identify of the second vessel to ram Cincinnati is unclear. 
August 5, 1865: Tennessee seems to have attempted to ram Hartford, Brooklyn, and Richmond 


Outcome 
Both heavily damaged 
Cumberland sank 
Evaded several attempts 
Evaded several attempts 
Brooklyn lightly damaged, 
Manassas sunk by gunfire 
Mound City forced to beach 
Cincinnati, sunk, later raised; 
General Bragg put out of action 


Mercedita struck 
Keystone State struck 
Indianola sank 


All evaded 
Minor effect on Tennessee, 
attackers all damaged 
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The sinking of the Italian ironclad frigate, Re 
@ Italia, at the Battle of Lissa, led to an exaggerated 
view of the effectiveness of rams. 


A Brigadier 
General Joshua T. 
Owen (1821-1887). 


.. . Ye've Been Lookin at Me Shoes... 


Early in the war there was often considerable 
difficulty in properly outfitting newly raised 
troops. Shortages of uniforms, shoes, kit, and other 
equipment was such that men were often issued 
non-standard items, on the theory that it was better 
that a soldier have something to wear than nothing 
at all. Naturally, men were often provided with ill- 
fitting uniforms and equipment, since, as the old 
saying goes, the army has only two sizes, too large 
or too small. The troops seem to have taken this in 
good humor, as suggested by a tale found in Frank 
Kirland’s Pictorial Book of Anecdotes and Incidents 
of the War of the Rebellion (Hartford: 1866), which 
seems to refer to Colonel Joshua T. Owen's 2nd 
Pennsylvania Militia, a largely Irish-American regiment 
from Philadelphia and a militiaman who apparently 
didnt take to drill very well. 


Great difficulty was experienced in furnishing the 
Pennsylvania troops with shoes at the commencement 
of the three months service. Those that were furnished 
were generally much too large for the wearers—a 


fault which occasioned much merriment and some 


inconvenience. A raw recruit in Colonel Owen's 
regiment was being put through the squad drill, when 
the tollowing colloquy took place. 


there, Patrick Kelly? There ye’ve bin standin like a 
spalpeen iver since ye come out, and niver a once 
faced to the right or left! Shure ar’ I'll arrist ye! D’ye 
mind that?” 
Private. “Ye're mistaken altogether, sergeant. 
Shure ar’ ye've been lookin’ at me shoes. Devil a 
bit can I turn thim around!” 
The regiment mustered into Federal service 
as the 24th Pennsylvania Volunteers in May of 1861. 
It served as part of the force under Pennsylvania 
militia Major General Robert Patterson that ineptly 
attempted to prevent Confederate forces in the lower 
Shenandoah Valley from reinforcing Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard’s forces in northeastern Virginia during 
the Bull Run Campaign. In August the regiment was 
mustered out of Federal service and disbanded. 
Colonel Joshua T. Owen (1821-1887), a native 
Welshman who came to the United States with his 
family in 1830, was a professor at a Philadelphia 
academy. In August of 1861 he recruited the 69th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, which included many 
men from the old 2nd Militia, and presumably 
the 24th Pennsylvania; by one tradition, since the 
new regiment was largely Irish in composition, it 


took as its number—69th—that of New York’s 
famed Irish regiment. Owen later went on to 
command the Philadelphia Brigade. Although he 
rose to Brigadier General of Volunteers, however, 
his war record was rather spotty, marred by 
several incidents of ineptitude—some even said 
cowardice—and he was mustered out of the 
service after Cold Harbor. 

Two men named Patrick Kelly are listed as 
having served in the 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and one of them would seem a likely candidate for 
being the soldier with the ill-fitting shoes, though 
it’s possible, of course, that the name was changed 
to protect the guilty. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
In the Matter of Charles Frederick 


Havelock 
Among the many European officers who 


crossed the pond to serve in the Civil War, on one 
side or the other, was Charles Frederick Havelock 
(1803-1868). He was youngest of three brothers, 
all of whom served in the British Army; the eldest, 
Lt. Col. William Havelock (1793- 1848), fell at 

the head of the 14th Light Dragoons fighting the 
Sikhs, and the second was Major General Henry 
Havelock (1795-1857), a hero of the Indian 
Mutiny, who died of disease shortly after the siege 
of Lucknow was lifted. Despite strained family’s 
finances, in 1821 Charles Havelock secured a 
commission as a cornet—second lieutenant—in 
the 16th Lancers, later transferring from regiment 


to regiment, in order to find those bound for India, | 


where field service could be quite profitable. He 
would spend most of his career in India, where in 
some 30 years of campaigning, Havelock served all 
over the sub-continent and in Afghanistan as well, 
earning a reputation for remarkable courage. 
Havelock served as a brigade major during 
the First Afghan War (1839-1842), and was twice 
decorated. During the First Sikh War (1845-1846) 
he served as a divisional quartermaster, being 
twice wounded and again decorated. His wound 
from the Battle of Ferozeshah (December 21, 1845) 
was sufficiently serious to cause him to leave active 
service for a time. When the Crimean War broke 
out in 1854 Havelock was promoted to temporary 
lieutenant colonel and seconded to the Ottoman 
Army, in which he commanded irregular cavalry 
with some distinction, ending the war in 1856 with 
the rank of “Liva Pasha,’ commonly equated with 
major general, and the Order of Medjidie. 


} 
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Although a gallant officer, Havelock was a wastrel 
and could never hold on to money; his share of the 
loot from the capture of Bhurtpore in 1826 ran to 
several thousand pounds, which he ran through in 
less than a year. At one point in his career his debts 
were so great that only a loan from his brother Henry 
prevented his expulsion from the service. 

In the autumn of 1861, Havelock traveled to 
America to seek service with the Union. After a 
visit to President Lincoln on November 8th, he 
secured an appointment as a colonel on the 23rd, 
and was shortly assigned as an additional aide-de- 
camp to George B. McClellan, who had just recently 
become general-in-chief. While on McClellan's staff, 
Havelock served for a time as inspector of cavalry. 
Later he served as an aide to Major General James 
Wadsworth, commander of the Military District of 
Washington. 

Now Colonel Havelock, who was notably 
unsuccessful in getting folks to call him “general” 
on the basis of his Ottoman commission, doesn’t 
seem to have done much during the war. There 
are almost literally no traces of his service, aside 
from his name on lists of officers to be confirmed 
in the Congressional Record, with confirmation in 
the general orders of the War Department, and his 
appearance on the Army List, and in newspaper and 
other notices of promotions, assignments, transfers, 
and so forth. 

Havelock’s name does not appear on any of 
the documents in the 120-some volumes of The 
Official Records nor in the nearly as numerous 
volumes of the Supplement to the Official Records, 
and he isn’t mentioned in General McClellan's 
memoirs, McClellan’s Own Story (New York: Charles 
L. Webster, 1887), nor in The Civil War Papers of 
George B. McClellan: Selected Correspondence, 1860- 
1865 (New York: DaCapo, 1992), nor, apparently, 
in any other published work on the war that was 
examined for this essay. 

In fact, the only evidence that Havelock ever did 
any actual work while in the U.S. Army constitutes 
a single document in Papers of Union Staff Officers, 

a National Archives microfilm collection that 

runs several miles long. On February 11, 1862, 
Havelock penned a note to accompany a request 

to a paymaster for reimbursement of an expense 
incurred by Major General George Stoneman, 

then Chief of Cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. 
Heading, address, and titles aside, the memorandum 
is just eight words long, “Explanation in regard his 
pay account for January,’ which, given Havelock’s 


| in England. His only son, Charles Havelock, had 


_ March 31, 1863, probably as part of the general 
| housecleaning undertaken by Joseph Hooker 
when he was appointed commander of the Army 


| to lobby for reinstatement. Finally he was able to 


| the brothers Joseph and John Hudson, the latter 
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base pay for his 16 months of service, seems to have 
cost Uncle Sam $424 a word. 

So Havelock’s war service was, to use a 
Churchillian phrase, “a riddle, wrapped in a mystery, 
inside an enigma.” 

There is just one other document referring to 
Havelock, regarding his manner of leaving the army. 

Havelock was mustered out of the Army on 


of the Potomac. Now Havelock does not seem to 
have appreciated being “mustered out; apparently 
because it might be understood in Britain as having 
been dismissed in some disgrace. So he began 


get the attention of the President. This prompted 
Lincoln to pen a note to Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton. 


Executive Mansion 
Washington, 
July 27, 1863. 
Hon. Sec. of War: 
My dear Sir: 
Col. Charles F Havelock has been mustered 
out of our service, as I suppose, in strict accordance 
with law, and the routine of the Department, With 
an imperfect understanding of this, he is deeply 
mortified by us, whose cause, I think, he has made 
some sacrifices to try to serve. Considering who he 
is, how he came here, and the apparently abrupt, and, | 
to Europeans, unusual mode of his dismissal, | think 
the order of dismissal as to him, better be revoked— 
allowing him his pay. If a reason is asked, place it on 
the ground of my order. Yours truly A. LINCOLN 


Havelock was immediately reinstated, and then, 
honor having been satisfied, on July 31st he resigned 
his commission. 

After the Civil War, Havelock lived in retirement 


been killed in action during the Indian Mutiny, 
but his daughters Mary and Jane married soldiers, 


attaining a knighthood and rising to a lieutenant 


4 An unsuccessful 
ramming during 
the Battle of Lissa. 
The Austrian ram 
Kaiser rams the 
Italian vessel Re di 
Portogallo. It took 
two months to 
repair the damage 
inflicted, but 

like most vessels 
rammed during 
nineteenth century 
naval actions, she 
did not sibk. 
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A Sikhs such as 
would have faced 
Colonel Havelock. 


Father Whelan ministered to both Confederate and 
Union prisoners. 


general and becoming the father of Major General 
Sir Havelock Hudson, who commanded a division 
on the Western Front during World War I and was 
later Adjutant—General of India. 

The original copy of Lincoln's letter to Stanton, 
the longest documentary reference to Havelock’s 
American service known to exist, recently sold for 
$78,000. 

—With “Thanks” to Rosemary Meszaros, 
Western Kentucky University Library 


In Case You Were Wondering: 
1) The 11th New York Independent Battery, | 
known as the “Havelock Battery, had no | 
| 

| 


connection whatsoever with Colonel Havelock. 

2) The “havelock;’ the little cotton bib seen 
hanging from soldiers’ caps early in the war, was 
invented by Colonel Havelock’s brother, the general. 


BIOFILE 
Father Peter Whelan 

A marker at Andersonville National Historic 
Site commemorates the service of a Catholic priest 
who for four months in the hottest part of 1864 
ate the same fare as the prisoners, crawled in and 
out of their holes to minister to the sick and dying, 
and slept in a cattle shed about one mile from the 
Andersonville stockade. 

“No amount of money could induce me to 
stay at Andersonville for one week,’ Rev. Peter 
Whelan would later write. “My motive ... was to 
allay misery and gain souls for God.” 

Whelan was born in County Wexford, 
Ireland, in 1802. He was ordained a priest by 
the Bishop of the Diocese of South Carolina 
and Georgia and served in several missions in 
North Carolina and Georgia, before being put in 
charge of the Catholic Boys Orphan Asylum in 
Savannah. When Confederate troops fired on Ft. 
Sumter and the Civil War began, Whelan assumed 
the duties of chaplain to Savannah's Irish Jasper 
Greens and the Montgomery Guards, militia 
companies stationed at Ft. Pulaski at the mouth of 
the Savannah River. 

On April 10, 1862, Federal troops began a 
bombardment of Ft. Pulaski, and Whelan, with 
stole and Bible, joined the defenders on the walls. 
The bombardment continued throughout the 
night and into the next morning. About 2 p.m., 
April 11th, the fort's powder magazine was hit, 
and the facility surrendered. 


| Confederate commander, Col. Charles Olmstead, 


“By his calmness and cheering words, 
[Whelan] did much to encourage members of 
the garrison during their ordeal?’ 25-year-old 


wrote in his memoirs. 

Two days later the fort's entire complement, 389 
men, including Whelan, were transferred to Hilton 
Head, SC. There, because of his religious calling, 
Whelan was offered his release. He refused. After a brief 
stay at Hilton Head, the men were transferred north to 
Governor's Island in New York harbor where Whelan 
was billeted with the officers. 

In his memoirs, Olmstead says the officers 
noticed at one point that Whelan’s clothes were 
becoming quite threadbare and sent word to 
Catholic friends in New York City asking that new 
ones be supplied. The clothes were delivered to 
the island, Olmstead wrote, and piled at the foot 
of Whelan'’s bunk while he slept. On awakening, 
Whelan discovered the clothes and seemed 
delighted with them. Later that day, however, 
Olmstead writes, Whelan was discovered wearing 
the same threadbare clothes he had had on the 
previous day. Asked what happened to the new 
clothes, he said he had given them to a prisoner 
who had been captured in his underwear trying to 


| escape by swimming the Savannah River. 


While at Governor's Island, Whelan was 
again offered a parole. Again, he refused, and he 
stayed with the enlisted men on Governor's Island 
when the Confederate officers were transferred to 
Cincinnati. He was shortly—with the others— 
exchanged, however. He returned to Savannah and 
took up his duties at an orphanage before being 
named chaplain of all Confederate forces in Georgia. 
Meanwhile, Fr. William Hamilton, a priest 
serving southwest Georgia, had visited the stockade 
at Andersonville stockade while passing through 
Americus. Appalled at the conditions he found 
there, Hamilton contacted Bishop Augustin Verot 
requesting that a priest be sent to work full-time 
at the prison and minister to the large number 
of Catholic Irishmen and continental Europeans 


| imprisoned there. 


Hamilton would later write about his visit that 


| there was no shelter whatsoever for the prisoners, 


the heat was intolerable, “there was no air at all in the 
stockade” and in order to minister to the prisoners 

a priest would have to “creep on hands and knees 
into the holes that the men had burrowed into the 
ground and stretch out alongside of them to hear 
their confessions.” 
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Bishop Verot responded by sending Whelan to 
the prison as well as Fr. John Kirby from Atlanta and a 
French priest named Clavreul. In addition a Jesuit priest 
named Hosannah volunteered to come from Mobile. 
Clavreul was only able to remain at the prison from 
July 15th until August 20th, when he started vomiting 
so violently he was returned to Savannah. Kirby also 
stayed only a few weeks, but the Jesuit Hosannah left 
only a few days before Whelan. Several Protestant 
clergymen are also known to have visited the stockade 
during July and August. 

Whelan, however, arrived June 16, 1864 and 
stayed at the prison until October Ist, passing 
through the gate morning under a battered umbrella 
he carried to keep off the blazing Georgia sun. Over 
that summer, Whelan, then age 62, lived on the 
same coarse corn bread, cowpeas, and corn coffee 
as the prisoners, and slept in a broken-down 12-ft. 
by 8-ft. cattle shed about a mile from the stockade. 
From 5 a.m. to dusk daily he was seen at the prison 
crawling into prisoners holes through their vomit —_| 
and excrement to hear confessions and administer 
his church’s sacraments, which he said he had to 
shorten due to the condition of the prisoners. 

“All creeds, colors, nations, and cities were alike 
to him,’ one POW noted. “He was indeed the Good 
Samaritan.” 

It has been reported that even Captain Henry 
Wirz, commander of the stockade, was known to 
watch his tongue around the priest and to grant him 
just about anything he requested. 

In July of that summer, Wirz allowed the 
prisoners to place on trial six “raider” leaders, that 
is, prisoners who organized gangs that preyed 
on other prisoners. The trial resulted in death 
sentences of the raiders. They appealed to Whelan, 
who attempted in vain to intercede for them and 
then accompanied the six men to the scaffold July 
11th. Before being hanged, raider Charles Curtis 
bequeathed his watch to Whelan. 

Whelan later wrote that he believed the vast 
majority of the Andersonville prisoners approved of | 
the hangings. 

Whelan was himself finally forced to leave 


Andersonville on October 1st, suffering from a 
lung ailment, which was probably tuberculosis 
contracted at the stockade. Before leaving, however, 
he traveled to Savannah and borrowed $16,000 

in Confederate money from one Henry Horne 

and bought bread that was shipped to the prison. 
Back in Savannah, Whelan ministered to those 
Andersonville prisoners who had been transferred 
to the city and to Confederate prisoners who had 
been exchanged. 

In late December, Sherman marched into 
Savannah, and Whelan protested the digging up of 
a Catholic cemetery to make fortifications, writing 
to Federal authorities and signing himself simply“a 
Catholic priest.” He also tried to get money from 
the federal government to repay Horne what he 
had borrowed. He was told by Secretary of War 
Edwin Stanton, however, that he could not get 
reimbursed without proper receipts, which he did 
not have. 

After the war, Whelan visited Varina Davis 
and her husband, former Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis, to bring them news of each other 
during the latter’s incarceration, and testified at the 
trial of Captain Henry Wirz, commander of the 
Andersonville stockade. 

“My duties were those of a Catholic priest— 
nothing more,’ he said at the trial. “T had no 
commission from the government. I went there 
voluntarily, with no pay or remuneration further 
than to receive rations.” 

Father Whalen later visited Wirz in his jail 
cell, and accompanied the condemned man to the 
gallows. 

Two weeks after performing a baptism in 
January of 1871, Whelan became gravely ill and 
died, apparently of tuberculosis. His remains were 
clad in purple clerical vestments, laid in state, and 
viewed by thousands. His funeral procession 
included 86 carriages—including those bearing 
the orphans he cared for. 

“The good old man is 
passing from earth to that 
heaven reserved for such as he,” 
wrote the Savannah Morning 
News on January 28, 1871. 

The marker 
commemorating Fr. Whalen 
stands outside the Depot 
Museum and Welcome Center 
in Andersonville. 

—Chuck Lyons 


<4 The Battle of 
Ferozeshah. 


Father Peter Whelan 
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The mission was slowly cutting across the 


| choppy waters of North Carolina’s Albemarle 
_ Sound, headed for the mouth of the Roanoke 
| River. It was approximately 9:00 P.M. October 
| 27 1864, and the rain, which had fallen 

| sporadically that evening, had begun to fall 


harder. The wind came up as well, and the 


_ Yankee officers and crew, huddled as they were 
| in two boats, pulled their collars close and tried 
| to forget the wet, dreary, chill. At 8:30 P.M. the 


large cutter and its complement of hand-picked 
sailors had been made fast to picket boat No. J, 
and the two craft then headed off on their joint 
mission from the U.S.S. Shamrock. No one had 
any illusions as to the danger they were facing, 


| or their slim chances of survival, yet every man 


had volunteered. Well-armed and well-prepared, | 
they had with them a small arsenal of “revolvers, | 
* | had doubled the guard on the objective, and 
/ were now expecting attack. 


cutlasses, and hand-grenades.”! 

More than once the plan had been altered, 
this last adjustment made earlier that afternoon 
when startling news arrived of the new defensive 
measures put in place by the Confederates up- 


river. It was learned then that there were now 

in place a well-armed schooner and crew, and 

at least one battery mounted in the channel 
commanding the river a mile or two south of the 
objective, both prepared to fire warning rockets 
at the slightest sign of trouble. These measures 
augmented the already formidable defensive 
arrangement; the picket posts that were known 
to exist all along the river, the artillery in place at 
the town covering all waterborne approach, and 
a garrison of perhaps several thousand infantry 
on guard, Indeed, any analysis of the hard 

facts made the mission sound more and more 
suicidal, but the hard facts had deterred no one. 
And that was an analysis of the facts as they 
were then known. What was not known by the 
Federals at the time was that the Confederates 
had gotten word of the motor launch’s arrival, 


Upon learning of the latest Confederate 
defensive measures, a meeting had been called 


and a plan worked out to tow a cutter behind 
A Soe ~ 
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There could be no mistakes. Not on this mission. 


| the torpedo-armed picket boat. The new plan 


was bold and unflinching, the men onboard 


| the cutter tasked with the job of rushing and 


overwhelming any resistance in the river— 
should the mission be spotted—as the motor 
launch hopefully sped by to complete the 
operation. This new twist had been suggested 
by the mission’s architect, the man the United 
States Navy-had ultimately turned to after all 


| other naval operations designed to destroy the 
| target had failed, both repeatedly and miserably. 


That man was William Barker Cushing, a mere 
twenty-one-year-old naval lieutenant, who in 
appearance resembled far more a winsome, 
slender poet than any fearsome warrior, but 
who had in fact already crafted during the 
course of the Civil War a record of dash, daring, 
and success second to none in the naval service. 
Indeed, along the south eastern coast of the 
Confederacy, William Cushing had already 


| become a legend. 


After agreeing on the new plan of attack, 
and because more men were now required to 
man the cutter, the Shamrock’s entire crew had 
been gathered in the ship’s waist. Volunteers 
were needed. Cushing and Commander William 
Macomb, stood by and watched as Lt. Duer 
addressed the assembled crew. “I want eleven 
men and two officers to accompany Lieutenant 
Cushing,” Duer announced solemnly, “on a 
dangerous expedition from which probably 
none will return. None but young men without 


“encumbrances will be accepted: Those who 


wish to volunteer, will step over to this side.” 


Macomb, Cushing, and Duer watched on—no 
doubt with considerable pride—as all two 


hundred and seventy-five men stepped sideways. 


Macomb nodded toward Cushing. “I thought 


so,” he said. “Pick your men.”* 


Thus had the men been picked, their duties 


* worked-out, and all responsibilities made clear. 


Only the toughest, most experienced, and most 
capable men were taken. There could be no 
mistakes. Not on this mission. Considering the 


| daunting Confederate defensive arrangements 


in place, the slightest mishap could easily 
compromise or scuttle the mission, and result in 
either certain death or capture. 

At 11:30 P.M. the two boats, picket boat 


| No. 1 with the cutter in tow, finally reached the 
| mouth of the Roanoke, and there began the 


long and hazardous trip upriver. The journey 


would be some nine miles through heavily 
picketed territory, a cold rain battering the men 
as they puffed along in their specially designed 
motorized launch, torpedo rigged to the 

side, cutter and crew bobbing quietly behind. 
The crew had not been told of the mission’s 
objective prior to departing the Shamrock, but 
in all probability every one of them had already 
guessed the target. Nine miles upriver sat the 
town of Plymouth, North Carolina, and moored 
there at a wharf was the formidable Confederate 
ironclad Albemarle. Now heavily defended, it 
was William Cushing’s objective to overwhelm 
the crew and cut the ironclad out or—capture 
proving impractical—torpedo and sink the 

ram at its berth. But one way or another, the 
Albemarle, Cushing knew, had either to be taken 
or destroyed. 

Constructed by and large in a cornfield 
bordering the Roanoke River near Edwards 
Ferry, North Carolina, without the necessary 
tools, finances, and labor, the C.S.S. Albemarle 
had nonetheless proven a formidable opponent 
and remarkable success. Conceived, designed 
and built by the young Southern shipbuilder, 
Gilbert Elliott, with the assistance of her future | 
captain, James Cooke, the ironclad’s principal | 


attribute was its low draft which allowed it 

to maneuver in the shallow rivers and North 
Carolina sounds where the Federal monitors 
could not give chase. But it had been a long and 
at times demoralizing effort to bring the ram 

to fruition. Elliott explains: “No vessel was ever 
constructed under more adverse circumstances. 
The shipyard was established in a corn-field, 
where the ground had already been marked out 
and planted for the coming crop, but the owner 
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| asalieutenant in the 


| the Albemarle, 5th May, 


A Nineteen-year-old 
shipbuilder and engineer 
Gilbert Elliott (1843- 
1895), serving at the time 


Confederate army, was 
tapped to construct the 
Albemarle. : 


V_ USS Sassacus rams 


1864. 
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of the land was in hearty sympathy with the 
| enterprise, and aided me then and afterwards, 


in a thousand ways, to accomplish the end | 
had in view. It was next to impossible to obtain 
machinery suitable for the work in hand. Here 
and there, scattered about the surrounding 
country, a portable saw-mill, black-smith’s 
forge, or other apparatus was found, however, 
and the citizens of the neighborhoods on both 
sides of the river were not slow to render me 
assistance.” 

Rushed to completion in order to cooperate 
with a Confederate land assault on Plymouth, 


| North Carolina, on Sunday, April 17, 1864, the 
_ vessel was finally complete enough to begin its 
| maiden voyage downriver. The lines were cast 


_ off and the ram began her journey stern-first, 
, Commander Cooke wary of the numerous twists 


and turns the river afforded. As the Albemarle 
headed off work was still ongoing, and the gun 
crews were drilled repeatedly in the art of naval 
warfare. As Gilbert Elliott later recalled, “Forges 
were erected on her decks, and blacksmiths 
and carpenters were kept hard at work as she 


»5 


floated down the river to her destination. 


| North of Plymouth a line of sunken obstacles 


was encountered, but overridden as the water 


| & Wash drawing of 


| 


was high due to a recent freshet, and in the early 


morning hours of the 19" the ironclad spotted 
the lights of Plymouth off her starboard bow. 
Plymouth had been taken by the Federals 
earlier in the war, and their occupation of the 
area prevented much blockade running into the 
large North Carolina sounds, thus preventing 
supplies from the rich agricultural areas of 
Eastern North Carolina from reaching Lee’s 
army. Simple logic dictated, therefore, that if 
the Confederates could retake Plymouth and 
open the sounds, a new supply line could be 
established, and the Confederate war effort 
rejuvenated and prolonged. In that sense, 
for the Southern Confederacy much rode on 
the Albemarle’s successful completion of her 
waterborne tasks, 0 the land effort—led by 
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CSS Albemarle by R.G. 


Skerrett. 


4 James W. Cooke 
enlisted in the U.S. Navy 
in 1828.In May 1861 he 
resigned his commission 
asalieutenantand 
joined the Virginia State 
Navy, transferring to 

the Confederate service 
the following month. He 
commanded the small 


gunboat CSS Ellis, and 
__was captured with her 


in February 1862.He — 


Was exchanged, and his 
next.assignment was to 
ae 
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| General Robert Hoke—if unsupported from the | 


] 


water, would in all probability be shot to pieces 
by the combined firepower of the Federal land .« 
batteries and naval flotilla. 

That Federal flotilla was under the 
command of Commander Charles Flusser, 
and he was well aware of the approach of the 
Confederate ironclad. Flusser, knowing full well 
his small fleet of refit tugs and steamers was no 
match for a true ironclad, had devised a unique 
and somewhat desperate tactic to meet the 
Albemarle’s approach head on. Lashing together 


| two steamers—the Miami and Southfield—with 


spars and chains, Flusser aimed to pin and 


_ capture the Albemarle between the two Federal 


gunboats, hopefully then to pummel the ram 


| with cannon fire and board her when practical. 


Gilbert Elliott, aboard the Albemarle at the time, 


recalled the moment the Federal approach was 
spotted: “The two ships were lashed together 
with long spars, and with chains festooned 
between them. The plan of Captain Flusser, who 
commanded, was to run his vessels so as to get 
the Albemarle between the two, which would 
have placed the ram at a great disadvantage, if 
not altogether at his mercy;”° 

But Commander James Cooke spotted the 


| ploy and would have none of it. Ordering the 
| Albemarle initially on a course running off the 
| approaching Federals’ starboard bows, he then 


sheered sharply across the water, striking the 
Miami across the bow, and burying his ram 

deep into the Southfield’s starboard side just 

above mid-ships. The Miami was damaged but 
still afloat, while the Southfield went down in 
moments only. The Southfield’s rapid demise 
had the unfortunate effect, however, of pinning | 
the Albemarle’s ram deep within the Federal 
gunboat’s starboard flank, and as the Southfield 
went under, the Albemarle followed her down. 

For a mement it appeared the Albemarle’s 
stunning success would be her undoing, but | 
then as the Southfield struck bottom its hull | 
turned momentarily, freeing the ram. Cooke | 
immediately ordered the engines reversed, 

backed away rapidly, and the ironclad righted 
itself on the surface like a bobbing cork. 

It had been a close call, but the Albemarle 
emerged from the fray essentially unscathed. | 
The Southfield was on the bottom, the Miami | 
in flight and, initially unbeknownst to the 
Confederates, Commander Flusser killed in | 


the action. Cooke then brought the ram about, 
fired a few parting shots at the fleeing Miami, 
and began the intended cooperation with 
Confederate land forces. 

In this the Albemarle proved remarkably 
effective. In short order the Federal land 
batteries were reduced to splinters and with that 
the Union defense collapsed. “General Wessels 
[the Federal commander], thus cut off from 
communication with the fleet in Albemarle 
Sound, surrendered the town, with 1600 men 
and 25 guns, to General Hoke.” It proved a 
quick and stunning Confederate success. Praise 
was immediate. Jefferson Davis wrote Hoke 
“You are promoted to be a major-general,”* and 
the Confederate Congress promptly provided 
a formal thanks to both General Hoke and 


| Commander Cooke for their dual roles in the 


remarkably successful assault. 

But the retaking of Plymouth represented 
only one half of the master plan. The sounds 
remained in Federal hands, thus on May 5 the 
Albeinarle departed Plymouth with two tenders, 
intent on crossing the sounds and assisting a 
new Confederate offensive to retake New Bern, 


| North Carolina. But once again the Federals 


were waiting, and the small Confederate flotilla 
would not get far before encountering a Union 
fleet of seven ships, all intent on the destruction 
of the Albemarle. Cooke, despite the radically 


| uneven odds, refused to back away, ordered 
| the gun ports cranked open, and made for the 


‘closing Federals at full steam ahead. The battle 


| was on. 


The Federal flotilla came on in two parallel 
lines, the plan of action calling for the larger 


| double-enders that led the way to fire as they 


passed, then come about and circle the ironclad. 
The task of the smaller craft was to dodge and 
fire, to keep up the work until the ram was 


* battered into submission, or an opportunity. for 


| ramming presented itself. 


All guns opened, and the Albemarle 
promptly replied, but the ram, sporting only 
two guns, was severely handicapped when it 
came to ordnance. “The armament consisted,” 
Gilbert Elliott explains, “of two rifled ‘Brooke’ 
guns mounted on pivot-carriages, each guir 
working through three port-holes, as occasion 
required, there being one port-hole at each end 
of the shield and two on each side. These were 
protected by iron covers lowered and raised 


| 


| 
| 
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A Cushing's mentor at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Charles Williamson 
Flusser, pictured here as a 
young midshipman. 
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| by a contrivance worked on the gun-deck.”” 
Like a wolverine surrounded by a pack of wild 

| dogs, the Albemarle turned and bobbed, firing 

| only when the gun crews had a clear shot, but 

wreaking havoc with each carefully placed 

discharge. Meanwhile the Federal guns boomed 

and boomed, smoke filling the air around the 

frantic combatants, as their shells ricocheted off 

the ram’s casemate like pebbles off a tin roof. 

Then the Federal double-ender Sassacus 
spotted an opening and made a run at the 
Confederate ironclad with the intention of 
| ramming. But the Albemarle sat so low in the 
| water that the gunboat simply ran up and over 
her deck and came to rest, the two boats twirling 
in the water in a sort of odd, violent ballet. Once 
| again, just as had happened at Plymouth the 

ram dipped below the surface and water poured 
through the open gun ports. Cooke thought 
_ he was going to the bottom again, until he was 
finally able to pull away, come about, and open 
on the Sassacus at virtually point-blank range, 
putting the gunboat instantly out of action. 

The battle raged furious for hours, until the 
Albemarle, low on ordnance, had to break off the 
contest. By then the ram’s smokestack had been 
so riddled with shot that almost all pressure had 
| been lost in her boilers, and the ironclad was 

in danger of going dead in the water. Should 
that happen, Cooke knew, he would be rammed 
mercilessly until sunk by the surviving Federal 
_ gunboats, so everything that could burn from 
books to bulkheads was tossed into the fires. 
Finally, a stash of bacon was thrown into the 
fire, and that got the steam back up to the point 
of maneuver. Turning then, the Albemarle let 
loose a few parting shots before making her 
| way back up the Roanoke River to Plymouth. 
While it had been the Albemarle that had finally 
broken off the engagement, the Federal flotilla 
| of wooden gunboats had been virtually wrecked 
in the engagement. The Federals claimed 
| victory, but it was a hollow victory indeed. 

Since then the Federal navy had been frantic 
with worry lest the beast reappear on the waters 
of Albemarle Sound, while the Confederate 
government, fearful once again of the loss 
of Plymouth, had decided that the potential 
destruction of the Albemarle in combat was a 
price too high to pay. In that manner had the 
Albemarle, at its mooring at Plymouth, come 
to do little more than guard the upper reaches 
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A Commander 
Charles W. 
Flusser(/832-1864) 

met his death while 
commanding USS Miami 
in an engagement 
against the Albemarle. 
Flusser personally fired a 
shell at the Confederate 
vessel, The shell, witha 
ten-second fuse, bounced 
off the Albemarle’s 
armor and landed back 

| onthe deck of the Miami, 
| where its explosion killed ° 
Flusser. 


V The picket boat. 


For Cushing the destruction of the Albemarle | 
had become deeply personal. 


| of the Roanoke River while simultaneously 


representing a substantial threat to the Federal 
navy. Indeed the Federals had tried every means 


} at their disposal to destroy the ram, all to no 


avail, thus had the twenty-one-year-old William 
Cushing been summoned. 

Cushing immediately accepted the 
assignment, yet for the young naval lieutenant 
the mission represented far more than the 
opportunity to simply strike a blow for the 
cause of Union, or a chance for potential 
advancement. For Cushing the destruction of 
the Albemarle had become deeply personal. 
Commander Charles Flusser, the commanding 
officer of the Federal flotilla at Plymouth, had 
been William Cushing’s teacher at the Naval 
Academy, mentor, and former commanding 
officer. Stunned by Flusser’s death, Cushing had 


| instantly pledged retribution. “I shall never rest,” 
| he vowed, “until I have avenged his death.”"” 
| And rest he wouldn't. 


Yet William Cushing had not been chosen 
by the Naval Department to lead the mission 


| due to his personal animus, but rather his 
| remarkable record. He had risen from the rank 


of master’s mate to lieutenant, and at the age 
of only nineteen had been given command of 
his own vessel. For years he had led some of the 
most daring and successful missions along the 
coast and inland rivers of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and it was out of sheer desperation 
that the navy finally turned to him for 
deliverance. The Albemarle had to be destroyed! 


| Perhaps Cushing could do it. 


Thus did the mission begin its journey 
on the evening of October 27, passing from 
Albemarle Sound into the mouth of the 
Roanoke River sometime around 11:30 P.M. 
Absolute silence was a necessity. The launch’s 
engine had been specially encased to muffle 
sound, but if that alteration would prove 


however, was that the river was picketed for 
its entire length, and that extensive defensive 


| measures were in place upriver that had either 


to be overcome or evaded. Cushing, a master of 
improvisation, was not worried. 

“Tt was a dark, miserable night. The rain 
was falling and the men shivered with the cold. 
Upon entering the river it was gloomier still, 
for the trees growing on both banks densely 
shadowed the river. The silence also was 
oppressive, for not a word of conversation, even 
in whisper, was allowed?" 

Cushing stood in the front of picket boat 
No. 1 (the motor launch) with most of the 
officers. In his hands he held five lines, two for 
deploying and firing the torpedo, the other 
three for communication. One led to Stotesbury 
at the engine, another to William Howorth 
at the forward howitzer, and a third to Gay at 
the launch’s bow. Cushing had worked out a 
rudimentary system of tugs and pulls, and was 


| confident that, even under the strain of heavy 


enemy fire, he would handle them flawlessly. 
For weeks he had practiced with the torpedo 
mechanism on the waters around New York 
City, but knew it to be a fickle and unreliable 
device. Cushing was prepared to do his part; he 
could only hope the torpedo would do the same. 
For almost three hours the two boats 
chugged upriver through the dark and rain, 
and around 2:30 A.M. Will Cushing estimated 
they were fast approaching the wreck of the 
Southfield. There the Rebels were rumored to 


e 4 
adequate, no one knew. What was known, 


have mounted a naval rifle and stationed a party | 


of pickets. He signaled back to the men in the 
cutter to take their positions. The men tensed, 
and all eyes strained forward into the dark, 
misty night. 

Then suddenly a dark form appeared just off 
the launeh’s port bow, then another looming up 
out of the darkness to starboard. Yes, the first 


| was a schooner, anchored almost dead ahead, 


and the second was the Southfield’s hurricane 
deck, looming above the river like a phantom 


| rising from a watery grave. The two Rebel 
| positions had appeared so suddenly and so near 


the launch that there was no room or time to 


| maneuver. They were headed straight for the 
| schooner. Every man grabbed for his weapons. 


The launch closed steadily—fifty yards from 


She schooner, then thirty, then ten. Higgins at 


‘. 
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Cushing’s Route ; 


the wheel angled for that thin space between the 
schooner and the southern bank of the river, 
and the cutter puffed by the anchored vessel, 
clearing it by no more than twenty yards. Every 


| man in both boats held their breath for what 


must have seemed an eternity, and then they 
were through. They had not been spotted. It 
must have seemed a miracle. As Cushing later 


| wrote, “Our boat succeeded in passing the 


| yards without discovery. 


pickets, and even the Southfield, within twenty 
12 

Around a bend they continued, then ten 
more minutes upriver until they spotted 
the lights of Plymouth off their port bow, 


| shimmering dimly in the distance. The rain 
_ had let up now, and in the distance they could 


‘just make out the dark outline of the massive 


ironclad moored to the wharf silhouetted in 
the dim light tossed off from the town. At that 
moment Cushing thought he might be able to 


| cut the ram out, to put in at the lower end of 
| town and dash upon the unsuspecting guard 

_ and crew from shore. Then they could fire the 
| engines and take the ram back down river, 


impervious to any Confederate fire, sail her 
back out to the fleet while flying the Federal 
flag—that was his fondest hope, and he had 
packed a flag expressly for that purpose. 

But it was not to be. “Who's there... 
Who's there, who goes there?””’ came the hail 
from shore. They had been spotted! Cushing 


_ immediately switched to plan B, knew there 


was no time to lose. He would go straight at the 


| Albemarle and detonate the torpedo. First he 


had the line dropped to the cutter, called back 
to those men to go back down and take out the 
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schooner and the picket post on the Southfield. 
Then he ordered the launch forward at full 
speed as the Confederates rang their warning 
rattle, illumination fires leaped to life along the 
shore, and rifles began to crack, Bullets began 
slapping the water all around picket boat No. 1. 
The launch sped in on the Albemarle, taking 
heavy fire as it closed. When they were within 


mere feet of the ram Cushing spotted something | 


entirely unexpected dancing in the water. He 
slowed to take a look. It was a log apron, strung 
out some distance from the ironclad’s hull to 
prevent exactly the sort of torpedo attack he 
had come to execute. But there was no panic 

in William Cushing. He simply ran the launch 
alongside the apron—taking heavy fire as he 
did—and studied the arrangement until he 
understood the layout, then gave the order to 
sheer off on a wide turn. 

In an instant, and under a galling fire, 
Cushing had recalculated the entire mission. 
The launch sped away from the ironclad, away 
from the hot glare of the illumination fires, and 
out into the darkness of the Roanoke. As the 
launch sheered hard to port bullets rattled off 
the smokestack. Will had the entire back of his 


coat blown away by a load of buck-shot and the 


sole of his shoe shot way “The fire,” Cushing 
later recalled, “was very severe.”'* On shore the 
Confederate guards were running, screaming, 
stopping to fire. 

A new plan had been improvised on 
the spot. He would take the launch out 
on a wide turn, then come back at full 
speed, striking the log apron precisely 
between two logs, and hopefully they 


<4. Confederate pickets 


were present at various 


| points on the river bank, 
| but their exact location is 
| unknown. 
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¥V William Barker 
| Cushing (1842-1874) 
was born in Delafield, 
Wisconsin, and raised 
in Fredonia, New York. 
He was expelled from 
the U.S. Naval Academy 
for pranks and poor 
scholarship. At the 
outbreak of the Civil 
War he pled his case to 
Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles, and 
| was reinstated.He was 
promoted to lieutenant © 
in 1862 and commander 
in 1872. He died in 1874, 
probably of tuberculosis . 
of the hip or prostate 
cancer. In the Memorial 
Hall of the U.S. Naval 
| Academy hangs a 
portrait of Cushing in 
| full uniform; nearly all 
the other portraits are of 
admirals, 
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> Diagram of the picket 
boat. 


-¥ The boat commanded 
by Lieutenant William 
Cushing crashes over the 
Albemarle’s protective 
log boom, to deliver its 
torpedo against the 
ironclad’s hull. 


would have been in the water long enough to 
allow the launch to simply slide up and over 
into the pen with the Confederate ram. There 
he would detonate his torpedo. Of course, 
there would be no escape from the pen once 
the launch had managed to hurtle its way in, 
but William Cushing had sworn an oath of 
vengeance and nothing was going to stop him. 
The launch, absent now the cutter, gained 
speed, Stotesbury working the engine, and it 
burst from the darkness into the light taking 
a.murderous fire as it bore down on the ram. 
Then they hit the log apron at full speed, the 
launch bounced hard, and his men flew in all 
directions. The launch seemed to hang for a 


‘| moment, then dip forward into the pen. They 


| had done it! 

| Cushing leaped to his feet as Gay carefully 

lowered the torpedo into the water. All was 

chaos now. Cushing looked up. “Ten feet from 

| us the muzzle of a rifle gun looked into our 

| faces, and every word of command on board 

| was distinctly heard” At that moment Will 

_ knew he had at best twenty to thirty seconds 

| before the giant naval gun blew them all to 
pieces. Gay was then deploying the torpedo and 
bullets were slapping and clanging all across the 

| launch. Will had the control and trigger lines in 
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| going to rush him. .He had practiced numerous 
| times with the torpedo in New York, knew he 
| had to count to at least five to allow it to rise up 


| continued to rattle all around him. It was an 


| affords no other example of such marvelous 


| knees as two simultaneous detonations slammed 
| the nose of the launch under water. It appeared 
| that the torpedo and the Brooke rifle had fired 


| cold water, and the Rebels at once called for 
| their surrender. Cushing would have none of 
| it. He screamed, “Men, save yourselves!” then, 
| hurling his coat, sword, and shoes aside, dove 

" into the chilly Roanoke, and at once made for 


ae! Se — 


his hand, but knew the job could not be rushed. 
It was now a race to see which would be fired 
first, the torpedo, or the Brooke rifle that was 
staring them in the face, but the torpedo was in 
proper position now, and Cushing gently pulled 
the release line. As he did a bullet cut his hand, 
another tore away his collar. The fire from shore 


| was growing hotter and hotter. 


The bullets did not matter; Will Cushing 
had come for the Albemarle, and nothing was 


under the ram’s hull before detonating. So he 
began the count slowly, deliberately, as bullets 


extraordinary performance. As J.R. Soley would 
later exclaim, “the naval history of the world 
coolness and professional skill.””'* He counted 
slowly to five, then, when at last he felt the | 
trigger line go taut, he gave one final, gentle, tug. 

Cushing was hurled backward by the force 
of the enormous explosion, then tossed to his 


at almost the same moment, the Brooke angled 
just slightly above their heads. “The explosion,” 
Cushing later wrote, “took place at the same 
instant that 100 pounds of grape, at 10 feet 
range, crashed in our midst, and the dense mass 


| of water thrown out of the torpedo came down 
| upon usewith suffocating weight. The boat 
| seemed to flatten out like a pasteboard box on 


yl? 


the logs. 
Most of Cushing’s crew lay scattered in the 


the far bank. Despite his slim form, Cushing 
was a strong swimmer, but even for him the task 


"age 


% 
3 


was made appreciably harder due to the water’s 
frigid temperature. Then in moments only it 
seemed boats and patrols were out looking 

for him, coming dangerously near, calling his 
name. He spotted torches bobbing on the far 
bank, and a Confederate boat almost ran him 
down in the dark before he dove underwater 

as it passed overhead. Apparently cut off, he 
decided to head back down river. It would be 

a long, exhausting swim, but he figured the 


| Confederates would not be looking for him in 


that direction. 

Minutes that seemed like hours passed 
in the cold water as Will Cushing struggled 
south. Losing strength, body heat, and focus, he 
suddenly heard splashing behind and turned to 
discover one of his crewmen, John Woodman, 


| gasping in the water nearby. Cushing swam to 


help, attempted to pull the exhausted sailor 
behind him, but Woodman was too far gone, 
slipped under the waves, and Cushing could 
not hold him. Exhausted himself now almost 
beyond measure, the lieutenant turned and 
tried to head toward land. His strokes were now 


| feeble, the river water repeatedly slapped into 


| officers walked by and almost stepped on him 


| they did not notice him. Barefoot in the thickets, 


“determination to escape. 


his mouth, but he was determined to survive, 
and at last, when he feared he could swim no 
farther, he felt mud under his finger tips. It was 
the bank! He struggled and pulled himself up, 
took a single step, and collapsed unconscious 
in the muck, one thought pulsing through his 
mind as he fell. In his own words: “the fixed 
19 

Dawn found Cushing where he had fallen, 
covered in mud and water on the bank of the 
Roanoke. But, despite all of his efforts, he had 
not gotten far. Indeed, only a few yards away a 
Confederate guard sat atop a parapet scanning 
the river just south of Plymouth. Will hatched a 
plan. Cushing crawled slowly—for hours—up 


* the riverbank until he could get into the thickets 


beyond without being observed. Once several 


where he lay, but he was so covered in mud that 


his feet became torn and bloody as he made his 
way, until finally stumbling upon a slave in the 


| woods. The slave gave Will directions through 
_ the woods, and Cushing paid him handsomely 


to go into Plymouth and determine the fate of 
the Albemarle. The slave returned presently 
and told Will just what he wanted to here—the 


| slipped into the undergrowth and crawled 
| down near where the small boat was bobbing —_ xe 


| body now asleep, only his arms at work, they 
_ driven by willpower alone. In the early morning 


_ finally spotted the running lights of a ship in the 


A Cushing’s torpedo 
| strikes home, and an 
| explosion rips the 
| Albemarle apart. 


ironclad was now on the bottom of the river! 
But he also advised him that the Confederates 
were out looking everywhere for him, and that 
he had better move with great caution. | 
Following the slave’s directions, Cushing set | 
out through the thick jungle of forest, thorns, | 
and briars in hopes of finding a road that might 
Jead south toward the sound. Torn and bleeding, | 
and after many more hours of struggle, he 
finally struck the road just where the slave had 
told him it would be. There he began a painful 
hike south. In the late afternoon he spotted a 
Confederate picket along the riverbank, and 
noticed a skiff bobbing in the water nearby. The 
small boat represented, he knew, his only real 
chance for both escape and survival. He had to | 2 
have that skiff. : 
A new plan was promptly devised. Cushing | 


eo 


at the end of a line. There he waited until the cs 
Rebels went up the nearby hill for their supper | = 
and, keeping a large tree in between their line | 
of vision and his approach, he slipped into the | 
water, untied the skiff, and pushed it out into 
the river without being observed. Once around 
the bend, he climbed into the boat, took up 
the paddle, and began working his way south 
toward Albemarle Sound. 

Night descended. Cushing paddled and 
paddled, painfully laboring through physical 
exhaustion, beyond all normal endurance, his 


hours he finally struck the waters of the sound, 
and continued paddling, guiding off the stars beet 
toward where he calculated the fleet might be ie 
located. After yet more hours of painful labor he | mtg 


distance. He paddled on until he came to within 


- 


A 


» 
es 


t ’ 
A Cushing and his crew 
jump from the sinking 
picket boat. 
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Who Sank It (McFarland, : 


| hailing distance. There he stopped, cupped his 


| 


1. E.M.H. Edwards, Commander 
William Barker Cushing, Of The 


| “Tt is 


hands around his mouth and yelled with all the 
energy he had left, “Ship ahoy!””’ Then, utterly 
spent, he collapsed into the bottom of the skiff. 
The next Cushing realized he had been 
picked-up and tossed upon the deck of the 
Federal gunboat Valley City. No one had yet 
recognized him, indeed it was initially feared 
he was a Confederate intent on retribution 
for the assault on the Albemarle. But the 
ship’s commanding officer, J.A.J. Brooks knew 
Cushing personally and quickly made his way 
through the throng for a closer look. Cushing, 
covered in mud, his uniform shot away, bleeding 
and spent, was hardly the picture of a Federal 
naval lieutenant. “My god Cushing,” Brooks 


| exclaimed, kneelirig close, “is this you?””’ 
| foe, Abraham Lincoln had been provided a 


Cushing, nearly insensible, answered weakly: 
es 


But what was not yet known was whether 
Cushing’s assault had been successful. Was 
the Albemarle in fact sunk or damaged? This 


fb NOTES 


quoted, 336. 
Gilbert Elliott, 421. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944) as 


» . * . 
information was of extreme importance. Brooks 


| leaned closer and asked. “Is it done?” 


Cushing responded. “It is done.”™ . 


With that Will was gently lifted from the 
deck and taken below decks for an examination, 
a bath, brandy, and some light bread. 
Remarkably, within minutes only he was on his 


| feet again, and although worn and sore, perfectly 
| awake and aware. He was then rowed over to 
| the Shamrock where he was congratulated by 


Commander Macomb. The mission ended 


| fittingly then, in fact almost incredibly. Indeed, 


Hollywood could not have scripted a more 
perfect conclusion. When word was flashed 
from vessel to vessel of Cushing’s return and the 
Albemarle’s demise, loud cheers rolled across 
the calm waters of Albemarle Sound boat-to- 
boat, and rockets were thrown up from every 
vessel, in a spontaneous celebration of joy, all of 


| which Will Cushing took in from the deck of the | 


Shamrock. 

Within the week Cushing would pen his 
official report to Admiral David Porter at 
Hampton Roads. He would begin that report 
with this simple sentence. “] have the honor 


| to report that the rebel ironclad Albemarle is 


now at the bottqm of the Roanoke River?” 


The Federal fleet had destroyed a formidable 


significant electoral boost mere days before the 
presidential election, and thus ended one of 

the most dramatic, daring, indeed, remarkable 
missions in American military history. 
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KING GOTT 


ECONOMIC CATASTROPHE 


By John Majewski 


A Before 

the war, 

| Confederate 

| leaders 
confidently 
pointed to 
their cotton- 
based economy 
as a source of 
strength. In 
fact it proved 
a source of 
weakness. 


/ 


As sectional strife rose in the 
1850s, southerners confidently 
touted their economic strength. 
First and foremost, they 
believed that King Cotton 
would vigorously defend their 
region. The tremendous growth 
of cotton exports in the 1850s 
convinced secessionists that 
cotton was an indispensable pillar 
of the world economy. Europe 
and the North, they predicted, 
would soon grind to a halt 


| without cotton: Manufacturers 
| would go bankrupt, banks 


would sink into insolvency, and 
millions of workers would lose 
their jobs. No nation would dare 
attack the Confederacy and lose 
its access to cotton. “Were there 


| no other consideration,” wrote 


South Carolina politician D. H. 
Hamilton in 1851, “the obligation 
to keep employed and to feed 

her [Great Britain’s] starving 


| 


manufacturing population 
would compel a peace with us.”’ 
Another secessionist calculated 
_ that precisely 11,604,443 people 
_ throughout the world depended 
| on cotton manufacturing 
| for their livelihood. “What 
| is an army of warriors, when 
| compared to the potent cotton 
in our fields?” he asked.’ South 
Carolina senator James Henry 
Hammond famously declared 
in 1858 that “No, you dare not 
| make war on cotton. No power 
| on earth dares to make war upon 
it. Cotton is king.”® 

The economic confidence 
of Southern secessionist went 
far beyond King Cotton. Once 
| the South left the Union, 
_ secessionists predicted that 
the free-labor economy of the 
North would quickly collapse. 
According to secessionists, 

protective tariffs had transferred 

| 


hundreds of millions of dollars 
from the South to the North. 

| When political independence 
ended this forced redistribution 
of capital from South to North, 
capital that had once funded 
northern improvements would 
now be spent in the South, 
helping to spur the growth of 
cities, the expansion of internal 
_ improvements, and direct trade 
with Europe. In the words of 
Virginian M. R. H. Garnett, 
removing the “unnatural” 

| burdens of the national tariff 
would allow southern trade and 
_ southern cities to “revive and 

| grow, like a field of young corn, 
when the long expected showers 
descend after a withering 

| drought.” Secessionist Edmund 
| Ruffin developed this theme 

at length in his 1860 futuristic 
novel Anticipations of the 

| Future. In Ruffin’s imaginary 
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| collapses without southern 


_ economic problems centered 


| century is that the nation’s 


| South’s lack of manufacturing, 


| factors in Confederate defeat. In 


world, the northern economy 


markets. Workers loot New York 
City, and military authorities 
establish order only after hanging 


| thousands of rioters. In sharp 
| contrast, southern cities prosper. 


Norfolk, Virginia, would replace 
New York City as “the chief 
seaport and commercial mart on 
the Atlantic Coast.”” 

The economic history of 
the war, of course, turned 
out quite differently. Cotton 
shortages did not cripple the 
industrial revolution or throw 
millions of Britons out of 
work. Capital, immigrants, and 
manufacturers did not flood 
the South. And New York City, 
despite draft riots and other 
forms of political unrest, did 
not burn to the ground. The 


its underdeveloped railroad 
network, and its reliance on slave 
labor, in fact, would be major 


a war filled with overconfident 
generals, missed opportunities, 
and strategic mistakes, the 
economic miscalculation of the | 
secessionists stands out as one of 
the most notable and egregious 
examples of wartime hubris. In 
reality, the South faced a host 


| of long-term and fundamental 
| economic ills—ranging from 


poor soils to the impact of 
slavery—that would severely 
constrain the South’s ability to | 
make war. | 
A big part of the southern 


on the region’s agricultural 
practices. One of the great 
ironies of the nineteenth- 


| preeminent agricultural regions 


had some of the worst soils and 
the most backward agricultural 
practices. Southerners extolled 


the fertility of their land, the 
“mildness” of their climate, 

and the productivity of their 
farms and plantations, but they 
practiced shifting cultivation, 

an agricultural regime in which 
a substantial portion of acreage 
rested in prolonged fallow. Ina 
looser, less scientific manner, we 
might equate shifting cultivation 
with slash and burn agriculture. 
The basic routine began with the 
burning of forest growth, which 
produced ash that fertilized the 
soil. After five or six years, when 
the nutrients had been exhausted, 
the old field was abandoned to 
weeds, shrubs, and eventually 
pine trees. In the meantime, 
new fields would be burned and 
cropped. After 15 to 20 years, 
the planter would return to the 
original “old field” and begin the 
process anew. 

Shifting cultivation was 
efficient, but it meant that most 
land was in long-term fallow. 
Northern farmers, on the other 
hand, generally practiced what 
might be called continuous 
cultivation. Fertilizers and 
rotations kept a high proportion 
of land in use, either for crops 
or improved pastures for sheep, 
cattle and horses. In 1860, 
northern farmers cultivated 
about two-thirds of their land, 
while southern farmers and 
planters cultivated only one-third 
of their land. In the Deep South, 
planters and farmers sometimes 
cultivated as little as a quarter of 
the available land. 

The result of shifting 
cultivation was a sparsely settled, 
underdeveloped landscape. 
Plantations and farms tended to 
be more isolated—they seemed to 
be small islands in a sea of pine, 
brush, and other uncultivated 
land. Northerner observers 
continually noted the sparseness 


of the southern countryside. 

Traveling on a broad and straight 

“thoroughfare” in Virginia, 

the famed northern traveler 

Frederick Law Olmsted observed 

that “there was very little land 

in cultivation within site of the 

road.” Most of the land “had 

_ been worn out and deserted.”* 

_ Another northern visitor, 

Solon Robinson, saw a similar 

landscape when he traveled on 

| the South Carolina Railroad in 

| 1850: “The traveler is constantly 

impressed with the idea that he is 

passing through the wild forests 

of some new country, instead of 

along one of the oldest railroads 

in the United States, and through 

one of the oldest states.”” 
Northerners often attributed 

the underdeveloped character 

of the southern countryside 

to lazy planters and idle slaves, 

but the major problem was in 

the land itself. Southern soils, 

subjected to intense, pelting 

rains, generally lack key nutrients 

for plant growth and tend to 

be highly acidic.” The acidity 

makes it difficult for plants to 

fully utilize whatever nutrients 

are present, which means that 

fertilizing the soil will not raise 

crop yields unless the acidity 

is first neutralized. The poor 


| 


Confederacy 


A Lacking 
the financial 
resources of 
the North, the 


had little choice 
but to rely on 
new issues of 
paper currency. 
The result was 
an inflationary 
spiral that 
ultimately 
produceda 
9,000 per cent 
increase in 
prices. 


<4 Lord 
John Russell 
(1792-1878), 
British foreign 
secretary, 
believed the 
notion that 
Britain would 
bow down 
before cotton 
diplomacy, 
“ignominious 
beyond 
measure.” 


i 
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A Inthe winter 
of 1861-1862 
the Federal 
government 
issued its own 
paper money, 
known as 
“greenbacks.” 


Vv Thess 
Banshee, typical 
of the ships 

that ran the 

U.S. blockade 

of the southern 
coast. Not until 
1864 did the 
Confederate 
government 
take firm control 
of blockade 
running, and 

by then the 
Federal vice had 
tightened. 
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| 
| 


fertility and high acidity of their 
soils explained why southerners 
burned forest and undergrowth 
to “fertilize” their land. The 


ash provided a quick infusion 

of important nutrients, and 

its calcium content helped 
neutralize the acidic soils.’ To 
make matters worse, important 
fodder crops such as hay and 
clover did not thrive in the hot 
and humid southern climate. 
The southern climate also 
created a hospitable environment 
for ticks that spread southern 
cattle fever (more popularly, if 
less accurately, known as “Texas 
cattle fever”).’° Southern cattle 
exposed to such infections at an 
early age developed immunity, 
but the price was high. Southern 
cattle fever stunted growth and 
decreased milk output, which 
made cattle less valuable. The 
disease also made it hard for | 
southerners to improve their 

stock; high-quality breeds from 
Europe or the North without 
immunity quickly succumbed 

to cattle fever.'’ Under these 
adverse conditions, southerners | 
left swine and cattle to roam the | 
forest, which denied them an 
important source of fertilizer 

for keeping fields in continuous 
cultivation. 

From the standpoint of an 
individual planter or farmer, 
shifting cultivation was not 
necessarily a problem. Although 
erosion and other factors might 
lower long-term fertility, land 


subjected to shifting cultivation 
could still produce sizeable 
profits, especially if crop prices 
remained high. For planters with 
enough land and slaves, cotton 
produced great riches in the 
1850s. In 1860, nearly two out of 
every three men who left estates 
of $100,000 or more (the super- 
rich of the day) resided in the 
South.'* From the standpoint of 
general economic development, 
though, those riches came at a 
high price. Little local industry 
developed when markets 
remained small and constrained; 
it made more sense to focus 

on agriculture and import 
manufactured goods. Railroads 
and other transportation 
improvements could generate 
only modest revenue on a 
per-mile basis when most the 
land remained uncultivated. 
Merchants also had fewer 
customers in their immediate 
hinterlands, preventing southern 
cities from developing the full 
range of commercial services 
found in large northern ports. 
The uncultivated land, in essence, 
was an economic black hole that 
drained the vitality and energy of 
the southern economy. 

Slavery only made things 
worse. The large number of 
slaves in the South consumed 
little in the way of manufactured 
goods, thus helping to further 
limit southern markets. Wealthy 
plantation owners, blessed with 
the most buying power, tended 
to purchase luxury items directly 
from the North or from abroad. 
Serving only limited markets, 
southern manufacturers failed to 
reap the same economies of scale 
that northern industry enjoyed. 
The South was thus caught in a 
frustrating quandary. It provided 
a market for outside industry, 
but that market was too small to 


sustain local producers that could | 


compete with more productive 
northern firms." 

The contrast with the 
North was striking. A dense 
and prosperous urban and 
rural population provided the 
stimulus needed for northern 
industrialization. As population 
increased and transportation 
gradually improved, 
manufacturing firms competing 
in larger markets had greater 
incentives to expand output and 
improve productivity. Dense 
networks of farms in southern 
New England, upstate New York, 
and southeastern Pennsylvania 
provided particularly rich 
markets for manufactured goods. 
These local markets—rather than 
more distant trade with the West 
or South—spurred northern 
manufacturing. Deep rural 


| markets generated market towns 


that supported blacksmiths, 
carpenters, tanners, and other 
small manufacturers. The small 
market towns, in turn, became 
incorporated into the hinterlands 
of larger regional centers to form 
a complex urban network. This 
complex network supported large 
metropolitan industrial centers 
such as New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, but a wealthy and 
densely populated countryside 


| provided the foundation." 


The diverging economic 
development between North and 
South became readily apparent 


| in mid-century. Between 1790 


and 1860, port cities in the South 
declined in relative importance. 


| In 1790, for example, Charleston 


ranked as the fourth largest 
city in the United States. By 


_ 1840 it had fallen to ninth 
| and by 1860 it ranked twenty 


third.'” Norfolk, Virginia, 
matched Baltimore’s population 
on the eve of the American 
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Revolution. Baltimore, which 
could tap the rich hinterlands of 
western Maryland and southern 
Pennsylvania, grew to become 
the nation’s third largest city by 
1860. Norfolk, with a population 
of less than 15,000, had fallen 

to 63” in 1860."° With a sparsely 
settled countryside and smallish 


| cities, the South found itself well 


behind northern population 
growth. On the eve of the Civil 


| War, the North has a three-to- 


one advantage in white males 
of military age. The immense 
northern advantage did not 
guarantee Union victory, but it 


_ profoundly shaped nearly every 
aspect of the War. 


Not only would the North 
be able to field larger armies, 
but it was far better prepared 
to equip them. The North had 
a decisive advantage in every 
major economic sector outside 
cotton and tobacco. The size of 
this advantage was staggering: 
New York City alone produced 
more manufactured goods 
(measured in terms of total 
value) than the entire South. To 
be fair, southern industry was 
not completely stagnant in the 
antebellum period. Richmond, 
Virginia, for example, had a 
bustling manufacturing sector 
that earned the city the title of 


| “Lowell of the South.” The city’s 
| Tredegar Iron Works would 


become a major arms producer 
for the Confederacy. Yet with a 
population of less than 38,000 
in 1860, Richmond was slightly 
smaller than medium-sized 


auTuenizes aay Gancarss por AbSEOT 18 ng, 
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> In 1863 bread | 


riots broke out 
in Richmond 
and other 
southern cities, 
asthepriceof 
basic foodstuffs | 
rocketed beyond | 
the means ofthe | 
poor. | 


northern cities such as Troy, 
New York, and New Haven, 
Connecticut.” It could not 
compete against economic 
juggernauts such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Chicago. Focusing on tobacco 


| production, grain milling, and 


| some iron manufacturing, 


Richmond never produced the 
diverse array of goods (such as 
textiles, boots and shoes, ready- 
made clothing, locomotives, 
agricultural implements, and 
machinery) emanating from 
these large northern cities.'* To 
make matters worse, what little 
manufacturing the Confederates 
possessed was concentrated 

in upper-South cities such 


| as Richmond and Nashville. 


Confederate strategists felt forced 

to defend their industrial centers 

regardless of the cost. 
Southerners realized that 


| improved transportation might 


help foster bigger markets and 
more manufacturing. They 
therefore invested heavily in 
railroads during the 1850s, 
building more mileage per 
capita during that decade than 
did northerners. The rapid 


| construction of southern 


railroads, however, did little 

to revolutionize the southern 
economy. Traversing a landscape 
of uncultivated land and small 
cities, southern railroads 
generated little in the way 

of dividends and profits for 
investors. Much of the capital 
thus came from state and local 
governments. Government 


_ beginning of the Civil War to 
| force Britain and other European 


| to efficiently transfer freight 
_ and passengers. Confederate 


| sometimes referred to the South 


| as British polices of taxation 


| more than enough economic 


| limited assistance. Southerners 


| investment actually helped 


| network, as state legislators and 
| local officials jealously guarded | 
| pet projects that served their 


fragment the southern railroad 


constituents. Intense localism 
made building a coherent 
system politically impossible. 
Richmond, for example, was 
the center of Virginia’s railroad 
network with six different lines 
entering the city. All six lines 
had their own stations and 
lacked a standardized gauge, 
which severely limited the ability 


authorities would bemoan 

the inefficiency of southern 
railroads and the difficulty of 
quickly concentrating troops 
and supplies in response to fluid 
battlefield conditions. 

The Confederacy’s 
demographic and economic 
problems did not deter 
secessionists. They believed 
(mistakenly, it turned out) that 
their relative economic decline 
had to do more with tariffs and 
trade policies than slavery and 
shifting cultivation. Secessionists 


it s » sy 
as a “colonial” economy: just 


had inhibited the growth of 

the American colonies, so, too, 
had northern policies damaged 
southern prospects. With the 
help of Europe and King Cotton, 
southerners believed they had 


muscle to win what they believed 
would be a quick conflict. 

The conflict was not quick, 
and King Cotton proved of only 


embargoed cotton at the 


powers to recognize Confederate 
independence.” Withholding 
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“Secessionists often imagined a static world economy in 
which other economic agents did not make adjustments 
to changing circumstances.” 


A Leading 
prewar 
secessionist 
Edmund 
Ruffin believed 
that slaves 
had “much 
attachment and 
affection” for 
their masters’ 
families, and 
would gladly 
man forts to 
repel Northern 
invasion. 


¥ Christopher 
Memminger 
(1803-1888) was 
Confederate 
secretary of the 
treasury from 
1861 until mid- 
1864. Although 
a prewar hard 
money man, 

he found 
himself issuing 
increasingly 
devalued paper 


money. 


26 


| cotton, though, failed to bring 


the world economy to its knees. 
The cotton famine created 
considerable hardship within 
certain segments of the textile 
industry, but it hardly led to 
economic panic, widespread 
starvation, or political violence in 
the North or Britain. Contrary to 
the predictions of Hammond, the 
North did indeed dare to make 
war on King Cotton, and proved 
willing to endure hundreds 

of thousands of casualties in 

the process. As for Europe, 

King Cotton not only failed to 
bring diplomatic recognition, 
but the Confederates’ cotton 
embargo created a diplomatic 
backlash that damaged the 
Confederacy’s credibility abroad. 
British statesmen such as Lord 
John Russell considered it 
“ignominious beyond measure” 
that King Cotton would 

coerce Britain to recognize the 
Confederacy.” 

Why were the Confederates 
so wrong about cotton? 
Secessionists often imagined a 
static world economy in which 
other economic agents did not 
make adjustments to changing 
circumstances. They thus 
overlooked how higher cotton 
prices encouraged the British to 
turn to other sources of cotton 
in Egypt and India. Secessionists 
similarly failed to recognize 
that the cotton shortage would 
encourage capital and labor 
to migrate to woolens and 
other industries, thus partially 
mitigating the impact of the 
cotton famine. In characterizing 
the British economy as incapable 
of change, secessionists missed 
how textile operatives and factory 


| owners built an impressive array 
| of charitable institutions to 


mitigate the impact of the cotton 
famine.’ Cotton mill workers 


certainly suffered, but not to 

the extent that secessionists had 
predicted. John Bright, a leading 
British liberal and a textile 
manufacturer himself, elicited 
“Loud laughter” and “Roars 

of laughter” in 1863 when he 
quoted secessionist predictions 
of the impending starvation 

of England’s cotton workers.” 


as a great potential source of 


_ revenue and collateral, provided 


| little help as the South found | 


itself increasingly isolated from 
foreign markets. Confederates 


| exported two million bales of 
| cotton between 1861 and 1865, 
__a far cry from the more than 


_ Bright and his constituents would | 


not support the Confederacy, 


_ despite the difficulties stemming 
| from the cotton famine. In 


simplifying complex matters 


| of nationalism and politics 


into simplistic notions of 
economic interests, secessionists 
overestimated their ability to 
influence other nations. “These 
tall, thin, fine-faced Carolinians 
are great materialists,’ wrote the 
London Times correspondent 
William Howard Russell. 
“Slavery perhaps has aggravated 


| the tendency to look at all the 
| world through the parapets of 


cotton bales and rice bags.” 


The Union blockade and 
capture of key southern ports left 
southerners without the ability 


| to collect revenue from import 


or export taxes. Cotton, which 
many Confederates had regarded 


17 million bales the South had 
exported during the previous 
four years. The Confederate 
Congress also allowed the 


- Quartermaster’s Department 


_ Bureau of Foreign Supplies) 


| of cotton, tobacco, and other 
| staple crops, required that private | 


| of all cargo space to the war 


(under the auspices of the 


to regulate and control most 
blockade runners. In early 1864, 
the Confederate government 
prohibited private shipments 


blockade runners devote half 


department, and prohibited 
luxuries from entering the 
South.” 

Unable to count upon King 
Cotton to deliver a knockout 
blow, the Confederacy faced a 
lengthy conflict that strained its 
economy to the breaking point. 


_ The scale and scope of the Civil 


War created unprecedented 
financial demands on both the 
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Opposite, bottom right: Northern industry far outstripped that of the South. New York 


City alone produced more manufactured goods, measured in total value, than the 


entire South. 


| Union and Confederacy. The 

| Union and the Confederate 
governments spent a combined 
total of more than $3.4 billion 

| for the war effort. These 
expenditures dwarfed those of 

| the antebellum period—the 
federal government never spent 

more than $75 million per year 

| in the 1850s. Each side faced 

| a fundamental question: how 

_ would it pay the staggering 

| sums needed to raise, equip, and 
supply its armed forces? 

The Union and the 
Confederacy had three basic 
options: forcibly extracting 
resources through taxes, tariffs, or 

| outright confiscation; borrowing 

money by issuing bonds, 

interest-bearing notes, and 

other financial instruments; or 

| inflating the money supply with 
fiat currency. The Union used 

| all three options, but borrowed 

| most the money it needed. 

| Borrowing did not alleviate the 

| financial hardships of war— 

| northerners paid extraordinarily 

| high taxes, and a more general 

| increase in prices resulted in 

| declining real wages. The 

suffering of northern families, 

however, paled in comparison 

to Confederate households. 

Lacking the financial resources of 

the North, the Confederacy had 

little choice but to rely upon new 

issues of paper currency. The 

resulting inflationary spiral made 

it increasingly difficult for the 

Rebels to sustain their cause. 

Having a much stronger 

| financial system, the Union 

| borrowed to pay for the bulk 

of its wartime expenses. The 

national debt skyrocketed from 

$90.6 million in 1861 to almost 

_ $2.8 billion in 1866. To insure 

that the federal government 

could pay the interest on its 

mushrooming debt, Congress 


authorized a series of new taxes 
in 1861 and 1862. The federal 
government had traditionally | 
relied on the tariff for the bulk of | 
its revenue, but tariff revenues, 
despite sizeable increases in 
rates, could not keep pace with 
wartime demands. In August 
1861, the government authorized 
its first income tax, which was 
eventually expanded to tax all 
incomes over $600. Income taxes 
provided the federal government 
$55 million in revenue over the 
war, but a comprehensive series 
of excise taxes proved much more 
important. Taxing almost every 
type of good imaginable—from 
liquor and tobacco to iron and 
steel to butchered meat—federal 
excise taxes raised hundreds of 
millions of dollars. By the end of | 
the war, Northern citizens paid 
higher taxes per capita than any 
other nation. 

In periods of crisis (such as 
a series of battlefield defeats), 
investors shunned Union bonds. 
Taxes, however onerous, could 
not provide an immediate 
fusion of revenue. The Union 
found itself precisely in such a 
situation in the winter of 1861- 
62, when a series of military 
reverses and the possibility of 
war with Britain threatened the 
solvency of both the nation’s 
banking system and the treasury 
department. To overcome this 
crisis, the federal government 
issued its own paper money 
known as “greenbacks.” To make 
sure that greenbacks circulated 
as currency, Congress made 
them legal tender—individuals, 
businesses, and the government 
had to accept all greenbacks 
for payment. The federal 
government eventually issued 
$450 million in Greenbacks. The 
fiat money helped stabilize the 
war effort, but it also contributed 


| to a sustained inflation. 
| Northern prices rose 80 


percent during the war, which 
led to a substantial drop in real 
wages for most workers. 

But the northern inflation 


| rate was tame compared to 


the 9,000 percent increases in 
prices that the Confederacy 
suffered. This extraordinary 
high rate of inflation highlighted 
a fundamental problem for the 
Confederacy: it was fighting a 
modern war without the ability 
to pay for it. The Confederacy 
had far fewer banks than the 
Union and thus relatively 

little in the way of specie that 
could be used to pay investors 
in government bonds. The 
solution to the problem was to 
simply print money to pay for 
government expenses. Many 
in the Confederacy recognized 
the dangers of such methods, 
but there was little choice. The 
Confederacy, for example, 


_ introduced produce bonds, in 


which farmers and planters 
pledged cotton and other crops 
to the Confederacy in return 
for interest-bearing notes. The 
Confederacy also implemented 
an income tax and a tax-in- 
kind, which forced southerners 


| to hand over ten percent of 


the output of their farms 
directly to Confederate revenue 
officers. Such measures only 
provided a fraction of what the 


A Salmon 


Portland 
Chase (1818- 
1873), U.S. 
Secretary of the 
Treasury from 
1861-1864, was 
able to work 
with financiers 
such as Jay 
Cooke to find 
ways to finance 
the war. 


V Hardship 
at home 
induced many 
Confederate 
soldiers to 
desert. 
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A Daniel Craig 
McCallum 
(1815-1878) 
was a railroad 
engineer and 
manager who 
was appointed 
| Military 
Director and 
Superintendent 
of the Union 
railroads. The 
equivalent 
Confederate 
position was a 
pale shadow 
of its Union 
counterpart, 

its occupant 

| lacking both the 
power and the 
authority to be 
effective. 


¥ George | 
Alfred | 
Trenholm 
(1807-1876) 
took over as 
Confederate 
secretary of the 
treasury when 
Christopher 
Memminger 
resigned. 
Memminger 
had used 
Trenholm, one 
of the richest 

| menin America, 
as an unofficial 
adviser 
throughout his 
tenure of office. 


Confederacy needed—taxation 
covered less than 7 percent of 
the Confederate government's 
income, while borrowing added 
another 25 percent. Paper 
money covered the rest of the 
Confederacy’s wartime expenses. 
Between 1861 and January 1864, 
the Confederacy’s money supply 
increased eleven fold, and more 
dramatic increases occurred 
thereafter. 

Confederate inflation 
essentially operated as a highly 
regressive tax that fell most 
heavily on ordinary households, 
which had difficulty surviving 


| when food and clothing prices 


grew at a far higher rate than 
wages and income. By the 
war's end, beggars in the streets 
of Richmond favored needles 
and buttons over depreciated 
Confederate currency. 
Southerners often blamed 
speculators for rapidly rising 
prices, fueling sentiment that 
the conflict was “A Rich Man’s 
War and a Poor Man’s Fight.” In 
the summer of 1863, food riots 
broke out in many of the South’s 
major cities. The Confederacy’s 
inflationary spiral undoubtedly 
contributed to the increasing 
rates of desertion that plagued 
Confederate armies in the last 


| year of the war. 


The inflationary spiral created 
another problem. Manufacturers 
and railroad companies could 
not find dependable sources of 
capital to expand operations 
and meet the incessant demands 
of Confederate armies. The 
Confederate government— 
despite the supposed states’ 
rights origins of the secessionist 
movement—either provided the 
capital itself or even built entire 
manufacturing operations. When 
a shortage of pig iron threatened 
ordnance production in 1862, 


the Confederate Congress passed 
legislation that offered no- 
interest loans to iron masters 
who expanded their forges. The 
loans would only pay half the 
cost of the additional investment, 
but the Confederate government 
also offered to make advances 
up to one-third the value of 
contracts. To help forges secure 
additional raw materials, the 
Confederate Congress set up 
the Niter Bureau in 1862, which 
quickly became involved in 
exploration for new sources 

of iron. The Confederacy’s 
Ordnance Bureau also built 

and operated its own arsenals, 
mills, and factories throughout 
the South. The arsenal at 
Selma, Alabama, for example, 
employed 3,000 civilians, while 
the Ordnance Bureau’s powder 
factory in Augusta, Georgia, 
was the second largest in the 
world. In similar fashion, the 
Quartermaster Bureau of the 
Confederacy operated its own 
factories and workshops to 
outfit soldiers with uniforms, 
shoes, blankets, and tents. 

The Quartermasters’ Bureau 
employed some 50,000 workers 
(many of them seamstresses). 


| Whereas the North tended to 


rely on government contracts 
with private firms to meet the 
needs of wartime production, 
the Confederate government 
itself, with surprisingly little 
opposition, produced much of 
the military supplies consumed 
by its armies.” 

These interventions were 
significant, but no single policy 
was as important as conscription. 
Short of manpower against 
the North’s larger population, 
the Confederate government 
resorted to conscription in April 
1862. Any man aged 18 to 35 
(including those already serving 


| 


in the Confederate Army) was 
liable to three years service in 
the army. In February 1864, 
the draft was expanded to cover 
men between the ages of 17 
and 50.”° Despite corruption, 
inefficiency, and sometimes 


| violent opposition, Confederate 
conscription policies worked 


remarkably well. In Mississippi, 


| for example, some 73 percent of 


whites between the ages of 18 to 


| 24 enlisted in the Confederate 


army; the comparable figure 
for northern localities was 


| 40 percent.” The downside 
_ of such conscription polices, 


though, was the continued 
deterioration of home front 
morale. In areas where 
opposition to the Confederacy 
was already intense—such 

as the mountainous region 

of East Tennessee—vigorous 
enforcement of conscription 
threatened to set off a civil war of 
its own. Even in areas loyal to the 
Confederacy, entire communities 
found themselves without 
blacksmiths, carpenters, or other 
skilled workers, which added 

to the widespread economic 
hardship that pervaded the 
South. 

The Confederate mobilization 
of such a high percent of its white 
men for military duty increased 
its reliance on slaves to perform 
labor on the home front. Before 
the war, secessionists believed 
slaves would instinctively 
realize that their true interests 
resided with their masters unless 
seduced to rebel or run away 
by abolitionist propaganda or 
abolitionist agents. Ruffin, for 
example, imagined that slaves 
would man southern forts to 
repel the northern invaders. 
Were not southern slaves, after 


| all, much better treated than the 


common sailors who allowed 
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Could the Confederates have avoided economic ca- 
tastrophe? Historians and contemporaries have proposed 
alternative policies that might have made a difference. In- 
stead of initiating a cotton embargo that failed to bring Eu- 
rope into line, for example, the Confederacy might have or- 
ganized convoys of merchantmen to ship cotton to Britain, 
thus helping finance for the war and earning the goodwill 
of foreign powers. Another possibility was to better orga- 
nize the Confederate railroad network. Unlike the Union, the 
Confederacy was slow to put railroads under centralized 
command. Perhaps a better organized railroad effort might 
have allowed for the more rapid transport of men and sup- 
plies to key points in the front. 

While these policies might have helped the Confeder- 
ate cause, it is unclear if they would have been sufficient to 
tip the balance of the war. Even supposing that the Con- 
federacy had the ability to quickly gather far-flung cotton 
supplies, could the Confederate government have found a 


sufficient number of merchant vessels on short notice? Any 
additional revenue would have surely helped its cause, but 
the Confederacy would need a large and steady revenue 
stream to avoid runaway inflation and persistent shortages. 
A one-time injection of revenue would probably do little to 
reverse the South's more fundamental economic problems. 
The same point is true with railroad management. Even a 
better managed network would have faced crippling short- 
ages of rails, rolling stock, and skilled labor. 

Such counterfactuals also ignore the political realities 
facing Confederate officials. The cotton embargo was 
overwhelmingly popular—any policy to reverse it would 
have faced widespread opposition. Similarly, states and lo- 
calities had long funded and supported their own railroad 
networks. Too much centralized control (at least early in 
the war) would have provoked the ire of powerful local in- 
terests. To imagine radically different economic policies, in 
essence, is to imagine a radically different Confederacy. 


Britain’s navy to rule the seas? 
Ruffin reasoned that slaves, 
well cared for by their southern 
masters, would become “zealous 
partisans, and as hostile in 
| feeling to the northern enemy, 
as any citizen—and might well 
be relied upon as soldiers, unless 
incapacitated by their natural 
and constitutional cowardice.” * 
Secessionists clearly 
underestimated the desire for 
freedom among their slaves. 
Instead of working contentedly 
| on their plantation or acting 
as the gullible “victims” of 
abolitionist propaganda, slaves 
took matters into their own 
hands. They used their own 
informal intelligence network 
to monitor the war’s progress. 
| When circumstances allowed, 
many made the hazardous 
journey to Union lines. Despite 
facing considerable suspicion, 
hostility, and racism, many freed 
| slaves nevertheless volunteered 
for Union forces, where they 
worked as military laborers, 
acted as spies and scouts, or 
served as soldiers for the Union 
army.” Even those slaves who 
chose to stay behind often 
displayed far greater defiance and 
resistance to their masters. The 
agency of slaves—their desire for | 
freedom when offered even the 


faintest hint of liberty—helped 
transform northern war aims 
to include the end of slavery as 
well as the preservation of the 
Union.” Secessionists expressed 
shock and disappointment 
over the turn of these events. 
“I have before believed in the 
general prevalence of much 
attachment & affection of negro 
slaves for the families of the 
masters,’ Ruffin wrote in his 
diary in October 1864, yet he 
now observed whenever the 
slaves had the opportunity to 
“safely escape to a Yankee camp, 
ora gunboat... [they] availed 
themselves of the opportunity to 
become free.”*! Those escaping 
slaves would help defeat Ruffin’s 
beloved Confederacy. 
Desperately short of 
manpower both on the front 
and behind the lines, suffering 
runaway inflation, lacking access 
to export markets, and relying 
on a rapidly deteriorating 
transportation network, 
the Confederacy became an 
economic catastrophe. That 
economic catastrophe, however, 
did not necessarily mean that 
the Confederacy was doomed to 
failure. During the American 
Revolution, for example, the 
rebels found themselves in similar 
economic straits, complete with 


| with more men and supplies. 


hyper-inflation, runaway and 
captured slaves, and severely 
damaged foreign trade. The 
colonists, however, managed 

to outlast the British. The 
Confederacy, despite all of its 
economic woes, put enough men 
on the battlefield so that it might 
plausibly have won the war. 
Superior Confederate leadership 
in the Eastern Theatre and the 
inherent advantages of fighting 

a defensive war helped offset, 

to a certain extent, the North’s 
economic advantages. While the 
South might have won the war, 
economic conditions limited 


| 
| 


¥ Frederic 
Emile D’Erlanger 
(1832-1911) 

was a French 
banker, married 


the probability of Confederate to the daughter 
victory. Simply put, southerners | . ae a ha 

iplomat John 
had less room for error than Sdalk wholwas 
the North. The precarious Pacueniah 
nature of the southern economy in raising 
magnified the impact of every moneyforthe | 
Confederate setback, whether Confederacy in 

| Europe. 


it was the loss of New Orleans, 
the capture of Vicksburg, or the 
defeat at Gettysburg. With its 
huge advantage in manpower and 
manufacturing, the North could 
suffer its share of humiliating 
losses, but still bounce back 


Economic conditions did not 
mean that the Confederacy would 
inevitably lose the war, but they 
clearly made winning it much 
harder. (continued on page 41) 
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“Hold Your Posit 


The ae 
os 


2 


he Battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, 
is commonly known as one of the major 


ry, 
sh FGF f 


“ 


multiple Confederate brigades marched toward 
the breach. A Union artillery commander real- 


TL 3 
at aii hazards) By | 


Tees 


A Captain John... 
Bigelow (7841-1977) 


turning points of the Civil War, where the | ized the seriousness of the situation and ordered was a senior at Harvard 

Confederates suffered a decisive defeat. But the one of his batteries to make a stand and sacrifice efore joining the abe 
famous Union victory may not have been possi- itself to buy the Union time. This battery entered CSCIC Srna 2 

: ; é 1861. Three weeks later 
ble without the extraordinary effort and tremen- _ the battle with troops who had never seen com- 
Bec hibcoer itll: Slee Ree hateepaaelatn d d until he was elected second 
ls sacrifice of a little known artillery battery at Dut stood their groun unsUppents AEG lieutenant of his unit. 
from Massachusetts. On the second day of the they were completely overrun. By sacrificing Recognized as a combat- 
battle, the Union line on the southern third of themselves, the battery bought the Union thirty savvy leader, he was later 
the battlefield was dangerously overextended and _ minutes of precious time that ultimately saved chosen to command 
broke under the weight of a Rebel attack. Acon- _ the southern flank and perhaps even the Battle of the troubled 9th 
siderable gap opened in the broken Union line as Gettysburg. Massachusetts Battery. 
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Birney’s division was tasked with holding the southern 
sector of the Third Corps’s position. 


When the battle began, General George 
Meade had commanded the Army of the 
Potomac for exactly three days. General Joseph 
Hooker was relieved of duty, per his request, 


| on June 28" while shielding Washington, D.C. 
| from General Robert E. Lee. If ascending to 


command of the army mere days before the 
battle were not enough, Meade also had a 
history of problems with the commander of his 
Third Corps, General Daniel Sickles. Before 
Hooker resigned, Meade and Hooker had an 
argument about a statement Meade had made. 
Sickles sided with Hooker and reportedly lied 


| about Meade’s statement in Meade’s presence.’ 


_ This dispute, along with other previous issues, 


impaired the ability of Meade and Sickles to 


| have an.effective working relationship. 


To further compound the issue, Meade’s 


orders to Sickles on the night of July 1" left 


ample room for interpretation. Sickles’s orders 
were to place the right side of his line against 
the Second Corps and continue that line until 
it reached General Geary’s division. While this 
order seems straightforward, Geary’s men had 
not actually formed any line on the battlefield. 
They were still massed behind the line that 
Meade likely intended, so there was no real 
formation to meet. After initial confusion and 
indecision which led to delay, Sickles decided for 
himself where that line would be and took his 


| position along Cemetery Ridge mid-morning 


| on July 2™ in a formation that is likely close to 
| what Meade desired.” 


However, Sickles did not remain there for 
long. Throughout the day, heavy skirmishing 


| occurred along the Emmitsburg Road which ran | 
_ Corps, was tasked with holding the southern 


to the southwest away from the Union’s north- 
south formation. Just over three-quarters of 

a mile in front of the Third Corps’s formation 
was a plateau roughly forty feet higher than the 
ground Sickles occupied. This plateau, known 
now as the Peach Orchard, was fairly flat and 
nearly 450 feet wide; capable of supporting a 
couple of artillery brigades.’ If occupied by 
Confederate artillery, this plateau could have 
made holding Sickles’s lower position difficult. 
Sickles’s thoughts must have also been haunted 
by the memory of the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
During that battle, Sickles had occupied the 
commanding terrain only to be ordered off that 
ground by Hooker. Immediately upon leaving 
the high ground, the Confederates occupied it 


_ likely worried about a repeat of Chancellorsville, 
| Sickles ordered his corps to move forward 
_ to the Emmitsburg Road. This gave him a 
_ defense in depth in front of the ground that his 


| of his own volition without any coordination 


| the Devil’s Den at the forward foot of Little 


and brought up artillery which cost Sickles’s 
| Corps and the rest of the Union dearly.* 


Unhappy with his assigned position and 


commander desired held and allowed his men 
to occupy the high ground in the center of his 
formation. However, Sickles moved forward 


with his higher headquarters or even letting 
the Second Corps command know that the 
Third Corps was no longer connected to the 

Second’s left flank.’ His men did not occupy 
the commanding ground of Little Round Top 
or Round Top, the logical southern anchor to 
the Union lines. Instead his men moved into 


Round Top. In addition to not using the natural | 
advantage of Little Round Top, the forward 
position also exposed Sickles’s northern flank 
which would have otherwise blended into line 
with the Second Corps. Finally, to occupy the 
Peach Orchard, Sickles had to have a nearly 
ninety degree angle in the middle of his line to 
refuse his southern flank. This allowed a limited 
concentration of firepower from his position 
since half of his unit was facing to the west and 
the other half was facing toward the south. As 


| the Union troops assigned to the Peach Orchard 
| soon discovered, it also allowed the Confederate 


_ artillery shooting from the west to the east 


| enfilade fire along the portion of the angle 
| facing to the south. 


| within the division itself. 


_ finally learned of Sickles’s forward position.° 


General David Birney’s First Division, Third 


section of the Third Corps’s position. The 
division had 2000 infantry and three artillery 
batteries to cover the area that stretched from 
the Peach Orchard to Devil’s Den. To properly 
defend his assigned area, he should have had 
3000 men on the line with an additional reserve. 
As a result of not having enough men, his troops 
had to spread out and leave open flanks not only | 
at the corps and division boundaries, but also 


It was not until around 3:00 pm that Meade 


Many explanations have been advanced as to 
the cause of his ignorance, with the main and 


most likely reason being Meade’s preoccupation 
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| which point he was a full 


| in the finger at the Battle 
| of Deep Bottom. The 

| wound refused to heal, 

| and surgeons decided 

| toamputate. During the 


A Major General 
George G. Meade 
(1815-1872) had 
commanded the Army 
of the Potomac for only 
three days when it met 
the Army of Northern 
Virginia in battle at 
Gettysburg. Meade 
fought a near-perfect 
defensive battle, that 
sent Lee’s army tumbling 
back into Virginia. But 
coordination with Sickles 
was not the high point of | 


| his command. 


A Lieutenant 
| Colonel Freeman 


McGilvery(1823-1864). 
On the outbreak of war, 
McGilvery was in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Hastening 
home, he organized the 
6th Maine Battery. He 
served with considerable 
distinction up through 
the Siege of Petersburg, 
becoming Chief of 
Artillery for the X Corps 
on August 9, 1864—at 


colonel. One week later 
he was slightly wounded 


operation he died of an 
overdose of chloroform. 
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A For most of his life 
Major General Daniel 
Sickles (7879-1974) 
was a colorfuland 
controversial figure. 
At age 33 he married 
15-year-old Teresa 
Bagioli. Nine years 
later he murdered her 
lover, Philip Barton Key, 
his successful plea of 
“temporary insanity” 
constituting a first in U.S. 
jurisprudence. Previously 
he had been censored 
by the New York State 
Assembly for escorting a 
known prostitute, Fanny 
White, into its chambers. 
Reportedly he also took 
her to England, where 
he introduced her to 
Queen Victoria. After 
the Civil War, Sickles 
served as U.S. minister 
to Spain, where he 
supposedly had an affair 
with deposed Queen 
Isabella il. In 1871 he 
remarried, Teresa having 
died in 1867. Thirty-four 
years after the event 
he was awarded the 
Medal of Honor for his 
courage at Gettysburg. 
Historians continue 
to debate whether his 
unauthorized advance 
at Gettysburg was 
beneficial or not to the 
Union cause. 


Bigelow took command of the troubled and 
undisciplined battery on February 28th, 1863. 


with the northern flank of his army. Upon 

learning that the Third Corps was not where 

he desired, Meade rode out to inspect the 
line. He confronted Sickles about the 
corps’s position and said, “General Sickles, 
this is neutral ground, our guns command 
it as well as the enemy’s. The very reason 


Meade obviously did not want his troops 
to occupy the Peach Orchard because it was 
“neutral ground,” it was apparent that it was too 
late to pull them back. The men would have to 
stay and fight rather than risk changing their 
position while under attack. If either general 
held any doubt about an impending attack, that 
doubt was erased as the meeting adjourned 
under a hail of enemy bullets targeting the 
generals.’ 

Birney received permission to draw from the 
reserves and was reinforced with an additional 
three regiments of infantry and four batteries.” 
This brought his total strength up to around 
2700 men, including the artillery crews, but 
still left no spare men for any reserve force. 
Against the three original and four new artillery 
batteries, the Confederates had a total of 16 
batteries forming an arc around the Peach 
Orchard. The Peach Orchard may have been 40 
feet higher than the line originally occupied by 
the Third Corps, but it was virtually the same 
height as the ridgeline the Confederate batteries 
occupied.’ 

The Ninth Massachusetts, officially the 
Ninth Independent Battery, Massachusetts Light 
Artillery, had been formed exactly one year 
and one day prior to its arrival at Gettysburg. 
Originally assembled under the command of 
an Italian artillery officer on leave from the 
Italian army, the unit initially performed well 
but began to develop discipline problems. 

As a result, the Italian commander resigned 

in January, 1863, at the request of the War 
Department.” Lieutenant John Bigelow arrived 
to take over command of the unit in February. 
Bigelow was a Harvard graduate with battlefield 
experience who was sent to turn the troubled 
battery into a combat-ready unit.'’ Bigelow 
enlisted soon after the start of the war and was 
elected Lieutenant of his unit a month later. He 
was wounded at Malvern Hill but recovered in 
time for the Battle of Fredericksburg. That fall, 
he fell ill with malaria and was sent home. As 
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: 


| Bigelow got better, he could not stand to idle his | 


| time away while the war continued, so he visited ' 
| the governor and was appointed commander of | 
| the Ninth Massachusetts.’” | 

| 


Bigelow took command of the troubled 


| and untested battery on February 28", 1863.” 
| Under the leadership of Bigelow, the Ninth saw 


you cannot hold it applies to them.” While | 


| Ninth was ready. 


| artillery heard this, he swapped the Pennsylvania 


| Washington, D.C. from the Confederates. On 
| the night of July 1", the Ninth, along with much 


rapid improvement in all aspects of its military 
endeavors; drill quality improved, sickness 
decreased, morale improved, and discipline 
problems were rapidly resolved.'* During the 
next four months, the Ninth drilled daily as 

its assignment of defending Washington, D.C. 
afforded ample opportunity. When Lee began 
his invasion of the North that summer, the 


As Hooker’s Army of the Potomac marched 
by Washington, D.C., it appeared that the Ninth 
was destined to miss yet another campaign 
in the war. However, a Pennsylvania artillery 
battery that was part of the Union’s artillery 
reserve made an unauthorized stop to pick up 
the baggage of a general officer. When General 
Henry Hunt, the commander of the Union 


battery for the Ninth.” The Ninth moved 
north with the Army of the Potomac, shielding 


| of the rest of the artillery reserve, made camp in 
| Taney townand heard rumors of a battle ahead.”* | 


| early for a 15-mile forced march. The distance 
| and pace of the march was surely unsettling 
| to the green troops used to garrison duty; the 


On the morning of July 2", the Ninth awoke 


| 87 degree heat and rough road did them no 


| anticlimactic as the reserve artillery park was set 


favors, either. The road was rough enough that 
a poorly packed limber in front of the Ninth 
exploded and killed a couple of men.'’ When 
the Ninth finally arrived at Gettysburg late that 
morning, the march must have seemed a little 


up nearly a mile behind the lines. The sound 
of gunfire over the hill and a steady stream 
of wounded and prisoners told of the battle 
occurring, but the reserves simply sat idle in the | 
shade for approximately five hours. 

At roughly 3:30 that afternoon, Sickles’s 
messenger arrived requesting one light 12- 
pound battery and one rifled battery. Lieutenant 
Colonel Freeman McGilvery, commander of the 
First Volunteer Brigade Artillery Reserve, First 


The 9th’s position was open to enfilade fire. 


| yards at full speed.” 


: the artillery duel was well underway. The Ninth 
| lost one man killed in action before a single 


Main Light Artillery, took forward the Ninth and 
Fifth Massachusetts."® Both batteries advanced 
to the Trostle house, where they paused to 
regroup and determine their exact placement. 
Their designated locations were already under 
heavy fire, so the batteries advanced the last 400 


McGilvery placed the Ninth along 
the Wheatfield Road facing to the south- 
southwest. With light 12-pound smooth-bore 
Napoleons firing solid shot, the Ninth could 
range out to 1680 yards.” The combination 
of the Napoleons’ range and their forward 
location allowed the Ninth to fire on any 
visible Confederate on the southern third of 
the battlefield. Unfortunately for the Union 
gunners, the reverse was also true. The Union’s 
angled position split the fires between the units 
facing to the south-south west and those facing 
to the northwest. The usual military benefit of 
interior lines is not as applicable to an artillery 
fight, as a near-miss aimed at one battery may 
actually hit a neighboring battery. This problem ' 
was further compounded by the southern line, 
where the Ninth was stationed, which offered 
an enfilade fire opportunity to the Confederate 
gunners due west of the salient. To make the 
situation even worse for the Union gunners, the 
position allowed for only a few guns to point 
directly west to counter the enfilade fire. In 
addition to the Confederate advantage of wider 
separation between batteries and enfilade fire 
on the Union lines, the Confederates also held 
an advantage that their guns were positioned 
behind a stone wall on the reverse slope of the 
opposing ridgeline. The wall and hill served 
to shield the Confederates from the Union fire, | 
but made the work difficult for the Southern 
gunners who had to push their cannon back 
into position uphill after every shot.” 

By the time the Ninth arrived and set up, 


gun was unlimbered.”*McGilvery directed his 
batteries to concentrate on single Rebel batteries _ 
to maximize the effects of their fire and attempt 
to drive the enemy batteries from the field one 

by one. The effectiveness of this method and 

the effectiveness of the Union artillery overall 

is difficult to determine due to conflicting 

reports. McGilvery, in his after action report, 
stated that “...five or more (Rebel batteries) 


were driven in succession from their positions.” 
This report conflicts with Confederate after- 
action reports that claim the exact opposite. 
Colonel H.C. Cabell wrote, “The batteries in 
the Peach Orchard were driven off, and our 
fire was suspended to allow the infantry to 
advance.” The truth is likely that the artillery 
on each side decreased the efficacy of the fire 
from the opposing side. Succeeding shots were 
probably less accurate, due to both receiving fire 
and obscured visibility, giving the impression 
that there were fewer guns firing. Two Union 
batteries, one from New York and one from New 
Jersey, left after running out of ammunition 
and likely gave the Rebels the impression that 
they were “driven off” However, the Rebel 
fire was undoubtedly effective as many of the 
withdrawing guns had to be pulled by hand due 
to the high number of horses killed.” 
Regardless of the reason, the Confederate 
counter-battery fire against the Ninth became 
inaccurate, slowed, then finally stopped 
altogether. This caused the Ninth to stop their 
own counter-battery fire and switch to the Rebel 
infantry.” A large column of infantry appeared 
in front of the Ninth moving from right to left 
as the infantry advanced toward the woods 
occupied by Birney’s troops south of the Peach 
Orchard. The Ninth’s cannon fire drove many 
of the infantry back and broke the formation.” 
A second column appeared and the gunners 
fired on them as well and put many holes in 
the Rebel ranks. The Ninth scored multiple 
direct hits on the enemy formations and when 
the battle was over, over 120 dead were counted 
where the Ninth had fired on the two columns.” 
The 50" Georgia Regiment reported losing 


Massachusetts Battery 
going into action. 
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one third of its men and their commander to 
artillery fire.” 

Despite the valiant effort by the Union 
troops, the advanced position of the Third 


permission to retire by prolonge instead. Such 
a maneuver is difficult, even for a veteran unit 
experienced in the chaos of battle. A rope is 
attached to the back of the gun and men pull 


Corps was not defensible against the 
Confederate attack. Casualties among the 
Union commanders further complicated the 


the gun backward while others fire and reload. 
Any mistake could result in the gun being 
overturned or men run over by the recoiling 


| 


4 Colonel Benjamin 
G. Humphreys (7808- 


1882) commanded the problem, Sickles was wounded soon after the gun. Fire that was not effective or rapid enough 
21st Mississippi Infantry. fed eh d 7 id’all h inf eae: 
WheniGeneralGenedaia Confederate attack began and was remove would allow the enemy infantry to Close in taster 
was killed at Gettysburg, | ‘rom the battlefield. Around 6:00 pm, the than the guns could move back and the unit 
Humphreys advanced assault reached full force and overwhelmed the would be overrun.” The Fifth retired first while 
to brigade command, overstretched Union troops.” General Charles the Ninth covered the retreat of the Fifth. When 
with the rank of brigadier 


| W The 9th in action. 


Graham, who commanded the brigade assigned 
to defend the Peach Orchard, was also wounded 
in the battle and was subsequently captured. 
Graham’s brigade no longer functioned 
| effectively as a brigade after the loss of their 
commanding officer and each regiment fought 
as an individual unit. Once the Union troops 
began to fall back, no concerted effort was 
made to establish a new defensive line and the 
men simply retired to the rear.” As the battle 
flowed into the Wheat Field, the artillery crews 
stationed on the point of the Emmitsburg Road 
salient were left without infantry support. 
Artillery crews lacking infantry support 
are extremely vulnerable to enemy infantry 
| attacks, particularly in areas where the infantry 
| can take cover from the artillery and pick off 
the gunners. This was the case in the Peach 
Orchard and it rapidly became apparent that 


the artillery could no longer hold the position. 
At 6:00 pm, McGilvery ordered his batteries to 
limber up and move to the rear. Bigelow replied 
that it would be impossible to limber up under 
the fire from Rebel sharpshooters and received 


the Ninth finally began moving backwards, they 
were the last Union soldiers “in or about the 
Peach Orchard”” The Ninth moved 400 yards 
by prolonge, firing at the harassing infantry the 
entire time, back to the Trostle house where they 
had paused just over two hours previously.” 

At the Trostle house, the Ninth was 
protected by a slight rise in the ground between 
it and the advancing Rebels. There the 
unit paused to limber up in order to make a 
more efficient retreat toward friendly forces. 
However, McGilvery rode up to Bigelow with 
other intentions in mind. After he had ordered 


| the Ninth to withdraw from the Peach Orchard, 
| he had ridden to Cemetery Ridge to determine 
| where to place his retreating batteries along the 


new Union line. However, when he arrived on 
the ridge, he discovered there was no Union 
line behind the Peach Orchard. McGilvery 
instructed Bigelow, “Our lines are open between 


_ the Round Tops and the left of the 2" Corps. 
| You must remain here at all hazards, and check 


the enemy until I can form a second line in your 
rear.” (Italics in original.)”* 

Having escaped the Confederate onslaught 
only moments before, Bigelow must have 


| immediately recognized the magnitude of such 


an order. McGilvery, too, understood the gravity 
of the command; on the short ride to the Ninth 


| to give the orders, his horse had been shot four 
" times, yet somehow kept going. McGilvery 


fully understood that he was sacrificing the 


| Ninth Battery to buy the Union time.” Bigelow 


ordered the guns unlimbered as the men 
prepared to make a stand. Bigelow also deviated 


%) from established practice by ordering all of the 


} ammunition unloaded from the limbers, which 


were usually kept in a less vulnerable position 
well behind the guns; instead, Bigelow ordered 
that all of the shot and powder be stacked 
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“The sacrifice of the 9th Massachusetts Battery, thus, 
accomplished the purpose desired and was not in vain." 


—Captain Bigelow 


| immediately next to the guns.” This increased 


the rate of fire of the crews as men would not 
have to run back and forth between the limber 
and the gun, but it also put the crews at risk by 
causing them to work right next to a powder 
store. 

Bigelow’s position was not enviable by any 
stretch. His unit had its back against the inside 
corner of a stone wall through which there was 


| only one gate. He placed the Ninth in an arc 


| covering a 90 degree field of fire, but still had 
_ both flanks open to the enemy. The small hill 
/ to his front provided some protection from 

| Confederate artillery fire, but also limited the 


| range of his own guns. Intermixed throughout 
| the position and to the front were boulders that 
limited the Ninth’s movement and protected the | 


enemy from the Ninth’s lines of fire. Despite all 
of these problems, the Ninth had to stand and 
slow the enemy to keep them from reaching a 
crucial gap in the Union lines. All of this was 
asked of a single battery of six smoothbore 
cannon manned by men with less than two 
hours of combat experience, during which they 
had already lost half of their horses and a dozen 
men.” 

Opposing them was the 21" Mississippi 
Regiment. The 21" fought under the command 
of Colonel B.G. Humphreys as part of 
Barksdale’s Brigade, Longstreet’s Corps. They 
spent all morning and early afternoon marching 
and countermarching to get to the Union’s 
left flank undetected. Upon reaching their 


| designated position, the 21" patiently waited for 


over an hour for the order to attack, all the while 
receiving Union artillery fire. As they began 
their attack, there “never was a body of soldiers 
fuller of the spirit of fight, and the confidence 
of victory.”* Revenge must have been on the 


| minds of more than a few Mississippians after 


finally getting the chance to strike back at the 
enemy that had been punishing them for the 


' last hour. 


The 21” moved out at the double quick 


| from the start of the attack.” They were at the 


far right of Barksdale’s Brigade and bordered 
Kershaw’s Brigade. The 21” struck the corner 
of the Peach Orchard salient just west of the 


_ Ninth’s previous position on the Wheatfield 


Road. Humphreys saw the battery firing at 
Kershaw’s Brigade as the battery retreated and 


wheeled his regiment to engage the Ninth.” In 


| 

| addition to the 300 men of the 21", the Ninth 

| was also engaged by many sharpshooters from 
Kershaw’s Brigade that followed the Ninth 
during their 400-yard retreat.” 

While the men of the Ninth were temporarily 
out of sight due to the slight depression, they 
used the break to prepare for their stand. In 

| a desperate attempt to whittle down the 
momentarily hidden enemy, Bigelow ordered 
| the guns loaded with solid shot and fired just 
short of the top of the hill in an attempt to 
ricochet the rounds up on a high arc to hit the 
reverse slope. After a few volleys, the futility of 
this attempt was apparent and the men loaded 
double canister and waited for the inevitable.” 

The men did not have to wait long. Over 
the crest of the hill appeared the Rebel regiment 
and Kershaw’s sharpshooters. Once the 
Confederates presented enough of themselves 
to make a target, all six guns opened fire with 
| double canister. Holes opened up in the middle 
of the Rebel formation as the cannon acted 
as oversized shotguns. The Ninth fired as 
rapidly as possible, not bothering to push the 
guns back into their original formation as was 
| normally done. This increased the rate of fire, 
but gradually pushed the arc of guns closer and 
closer to each other and the stone wall forming 
the angle behind them.” 

Despite gaping holes in their formation, 
the 21“ continued to advance. Running out of 
canister, some of the gun crews loaded case shot 
_ and cut the fuse so short that 
the case exploded just 
after it left the gun.“ 
This fearful fire kept 
the Rebels from 


of his education as an 
art student he enlisted 


the wounded Captain 


the Medal of Honor. in 
late 1864 he joined the 
staff of Major General 
Gouverneur Warren as 


with the rank of 2nd 
lieutenant. He was 


of Robert E. Lee at 


V Dead horses of the 


Trostle house. 
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A Charles Wellington 
Reed (1841-1926) was 
born on April 1st, 1841, in 
Boston. On completion 


the army in August 1862. 
For his heroic rescue of 


Bigelow he was awarded | 


topographical engineer 


present at the surrender 


Appomattox Courthouse. 


in 


a 


9th Battery in front of the 
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| entering the ever-closing arc of guns from the 


front, but unsupported by infantry the Ninth’s 


| flanks were wide open. The 21" swept around 
| the right flank while Kershaw’s sharpshooters 
| shot in from the left flank.” Unable to return 


| while fighting off the enemy with 


| a hand-to-hand fight for possession 
| of the four remaining guns. Despite 


| the aid of his bugler, Charles Reed, 


fire on their flanks, the defenders’ casualties 
mounted quickly. Lieutenant Christopher 
Erickson was the commander of the number 
one and two guns which were in the center of 
the formation at the Trostle house. He had 
already been hit in the lung two hours earlier at 
the Wheatfield Road and was coughing up blood 


| with every breath. At the Trostle house, he was 


shot four more times before he finally fell from 
his horse, dead before he hit the ground.” 
The recoil of the left two guns took them 
into a patch of boulders and rendered them 
useless. Bigelow ordered those two guns to 
retreat, but the first gun tipped over in the 


| gateway of the stone wall and blocked the retreat | 


for the rest of the unit. Through desperation 
and sheer willpower, the other crew defied 
physics and escaped with their gun over the 
stone wall. The tipped over gun in the gateway 
was righted and removed from the field.” 
With the left two guns gone, the left flank, 
already vulnerable, now had no protection at 
all. The 21“breached the right flank and began 


this, the gunners continued to fire 
whatever weapons they could find. 
Kershaw’s sharpshooters closed in on 
the left flank and shot Bigelow twice; 


in his stomach and hand.” With 


Bigelow struggled up off the ground. 


Birney’s division was tasked with holding the 
southern sector of the Third Corps’s position. 


4 Abraham Lincoln 
visits the Army of the 
Potomac during the 
Petersburg-Richmond 
Campaign, sketch by 
Charles Wellington Reed. 
Both during the war and 
afterward Reed produced 
many sketches. Two more 
are shown below; others 
can be found in this 
issue’s article on army 
discipline. Many Civil 

War buffs will be familiar 
with his sketches for John 
Billings’s book, Hardtack 
and Coffee. 


A heavy marching 


¥ morning roll call 


| Confederate attack. After passing the Trostle 


| US Light Artillery because the battery was 


| them killed. They lost seven corporals killed, 
| twelve wounded, and two captured. The 


| any light battery in a single engagement in the 


He looked back and saw Union artillery setting 
up a second line four hundred yards behind 
the mélée.”” Having accomplished its purpose, 
Bigelow ordered the Ninth to retreat. The 
surviving crews abandoned their guns and 
retreated to the safety of the new Union line. 
This was the only time in the Civil War the 
Ninth abandoned guns to the enemy.” 

For Bigelow, retreating was much easier said 
than done. Unable to walk, he ordered Reed 
to leave him behind, but Reed refused. With 
the help of Bigelow’s orderly, Reed put Bigelow 
up on one of the very few surviving horses 
and brought him back 400 yards to the Union 
lines at a walking pace due to his wounds. The 
artillery crews manning the new lines sent out 
a messenger requesting that they hurry up as 
they were preventing the Union crews from 
firing. Reed told them to “fire away.” Reed was 
awarded the Medal of Honor for the rescue.” 

The Ninth paid a fearful price for delaying 
the Confederate attack. Two of the four 
officers were killed and another wounded, six 
of the seven sergeants were hit, with two of 


Ninth suffered the second highest losses of 


entire war. Over the course of the two-and- 
a-half-hours of combat, they fired 528 rounds 
including 92 rounds of canister.” These rounds | 
inflicted heavy losses on the 21" as well as other | 
Confederate units. The 21“ lost 128 out of 
300 men engaged in battle—killed, wounded, 
or missing—that day: over 40% casualties.” 
While the 21“ continued to advance after the 
Trostle house, the losses inflicted upon them 
by the Ninth prevented them from making 
any further significant contribution to the 


house, the 21st captured Battery I of the 5" 


unprepared and unable to fire even 
a single shot before being captured. 
Despite this success, the 21°” 
manpower was insufficient to either 
hold the ground or remove the guns 
and they were forced to retire from 
the battlefield with only a smaller 
formation to show for their effort.” 
The Ninth delayed the 
Confederates for a half hour at the 
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| proved pivotal. Meade placed General Winfield 


_ Confederates almost back to the Emmitsburg 


| attacked by General William Wofford’s Brigade, 


_ McGilvery’s fire raining down from Cemetery 


Trostle house, from 6:00 until 6:30. This half- 
hour delay, while very costly to the Ninth, 

was essential for the success of the Union at 
Gettysburg. McGilvery had discovered a gap 
in the Union lines nearly a mile long behind 
the Trostle house that would surely have been 
exploited by the Confederates.” This gap was 
wide enough that one of Longstreet’s two 
divisions could have marched through and split 
the Army of the Potomac in half. In order to 
prevent the Rebels from finding and exploiting 
the gap, the Ninth had to be sacrificed to gain 
crucial minutes to fill the line. Much of the 
reserve infantry on the southern half of the 
battlefield had already been committed in the 
Wheatfield so McGilvery’s new line was almost 
entirely made up of artillery.” 

Barksdale’s Brigade advanced toward 
Cemetery Ridge, but his formation was in 
poor shape. Rather than pause to reform, 
Barksdale sensed the disorder of the Union 
troops and continued his advance.” Here the 
delay imposed on the brigade by the Ninth 


Hancock, commander of Second Corps, in 
charge of the Third Corps as well.” Hancock 
moved Colonel George Willard’s Third Brigade 
of the Third Division to reinforce McGilvery’s 
line. They arrived at 7:15 pm, just as Barksdale’s 
Brigade advanced toward Cemetery Ridge.” 
The fresh and organized Union brigade drove 
off the undermanned and tired Confederates. 
The counterattack by Willard’s Brigade was so 
successful that the Union troops pushed the 


Road. At this point, Willard’s troops were 


which had followed Barksdale. Finding their | 
roles reversed and themselves disorganized and 
attacked by a fresh and organized Confederate 
brigade, Willard’s troops fell back to McGilvery’s 
line on Cemetery Ridge.” 

Wofford’s Brigade advanced but came 
under artillery fire from McGilvery’s batteries. 
McGilvery’s new position was much better 
suited for an artillery defense, with a clear field 
of fire for hundreds of yards and reinforced 
with a brigade of Union infantry. After tasting 


| 


Ridge and faced with the prospect of marching 
uphill nearly 400 yards while taking artillery fire, 


Wofford’s Brigade instead wheeled to its right 
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P One of the three 

_monuments to the 
9th Massachusetts at 

Gettysburg. 


ee | §6and entered the Wheatfield.” 


importance of their discovery and sent word 
back to Longstreet who would have poured all 
of his remaining men through the gap. It is 
unlikely that the Union could have responded 
fast enough to such a threat to prevent a defeat 


| at Gettysburg on the second day. 
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By EMORY M. THOMAS 


F - a = 


At approximately 3:20 on the 
morning of April 12, 1861, James 
| Chesnut made the decision to start 

the American Civil War. Chesnut,a 
wealthy planter and former United 
States Senator from South Carolina, 
was at the time an aide to General 
PG.T. Beauregard who commanded 
the Confederate troops n Charleston, 
South Carolina, Chesnut had the 
authority to act for Beauregard, who 
had orders from the Confederate 
government to take possession 

of Fort Sumter, an artificial 
island near the entrance to 
Charleston Harbor. 

Momentous issues 
between the United States 
and the Confederate States 

had narrowed to who 

; controlled an unfinished 
fort, which controlled 
access to the port 
of Charleston. 


| W Major Robert 
| Anderson (1805- 
| 1871) 


And the crisis over Fort Sumter had 
narrowed to a question of when the 
garrison of about 100 United States 
soldiers would run out of food. If 
he were “starved out,’ Major Robert 
Anderson who commanded at 
Sumter would consider his honor 
assuaged sufficiently to abandon his 
post peaceably. 

Chesnut was aware that a ship 
or ships were already overdue to 
reach Charleston and resupply 
Anderson and his men. But the 
Confederates decided to try to grasp 
one last chance that a war might not 
begin here and now. So Chesnut had 
himself rowed out to Fort Sumter 
at 1:00 a.m.ona cold April early 
morning to ask Anderson when he 
would be“starved out” Anderson 
could not give an immediate answer; 
he retired with his staff to a casemate 
(areinforced gun port) to ponder. 
And Chesnut no doubt shivered 


T 


| while he waited in the dark; indeed 


he waited two hours. 

At 3:20 a.m. Anderson returned 
to say that he would be“starved 
out” at noon on April 15, ifhe were 
not resupplied or if nothing hostile 
happened to him or his flag in the 
interim. Chesnut knew that such 
terms were unacceptable. Anderson 
was simply stalling the inevitable. So 
Chesnut acted out his authorization 
to start a war. He dictated a message 
to Anderson that Beauregard would 
“open the fire of his batteries in one 
hour from this time” Then Chesnut 
had himself rowed over to Fort 
Johnson on James Island to order the 
opening shot fired on Fort Sumter. 
And at 4:30 a.m.a thirteen-inch 


| mortar shell exploded roughly 100 
| feet above the fort. 


I know that secession was 
the product of fears about the 


| fate of slavery and the racial 


42 
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| Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers 
| and then Jefferson Davis called for 


| little bombast, a few parades (with 


| side. “They” were cowards who 


status quo. But secession did not 
necessarily produce war. 

In the wake of the Confederate 
firing on Fort Sumter (which 


surrendered on April14),Abraham 


100,000 volunteers, and after a“phony 
war, about three months of getting 
ready, war ensued. Why did all this 
seem so logical? 

I suggest that in the“martial 
moment, when Americans decided 
to fight each other, huge 
amounts of nonsense 
afflicted the disunited 
mind. On both sides 
of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers, 
Americans seemed 
beset with some 
form of frenzy that 
inclined them 
into an altar-call 
to combat. 

Some 
people, especially white 
Southerners, seemed to embrace a 
sectional apocalypse. If indeed their 
“civilization, the slave-plantation | 
system, were threatened with | 
extinction, they chose tosettletheir | 
fate with a“bang” instead a“whimper” 

Other people, especially in 
the North, seemed to welcome war 
as ‘good for us.’ Concerned that 
Americans had grown “soft” —lazy, 
lax, lacking in evangelical zeal—they 
believed war would rekindle Yankee 
righteousness. 

Most Americans, however, 


| Southern and Norther, seem to have 


fallen thrall to some form of fantasy about 


| the course they followed. Public and 


Ptivate discourse was full of what now 


| seems foolishness pretending to be truth. 


They believed that there would 
be no war. Some saber rattling, a 


attendant picnics) would resolve the 
matters at stake. God was on“our” 


| incapable of decency or self- 


| never quite believed that the majority 


neither would nor could fight. 
White Southerners were 


illiterate, depraved fools, 


government. Yankees were afraid 
of guns and horses, carefully 
trained to be cowards and cheats. 
The New York Times predicted 
victory for the United States in 
thirty days. The Confederate 
Secretary of War stated that his 
flag would fly over the capitol in 
Washington “before 
the first of May 
[1861]? 

As usual those 
who committed the | 
armies to combat 

did not do any 
fighting themselves. 
And in this case they 
rarely asked military 
authorities what might 
happen if and when 
war occurred, In those 
few cases in which those 
in power did inquire of the generals, 
they ignored the answers. Americans 
seemed to wander into war with no 
understanding of the relation between 
actions and consequences. 

Abraham Lincoln should have 
known better. Born in Kentucky and 
married into a Souther family he 
knew some Southerners. Somehow he 


of white Southerners would follow 
their planter neighbors out of the 
Union or would sacrifice blood and 
treasure for a slaveholders’ republic. 
Jefferson Davis, too, should have 
known better. He had the benefit of 
military education and experience. 
Yet he convinced himself that he could | 
become the next George Washington 
and win independence in much 
the same way Washington won the 


“post-modern” war. 


| Sumter crisis, the rector of St. Michael’s 


| honorary title, “These are troublous 


_ will all be arranged. Iwill drink all the 


| of war” go where they will and 
| defy any effort to control their 
| devastation and bloodshed. I 


Chestnut is a tragic parable. 


, 2 Oe ee 


| Alliance: Fort Sumter, Charleston, 


| York,1957). The Porter- 
Chesnut encounter is from A. 


else failed, Davis was preparedtotake | 
to the hills and conduct a guerilla war. 
Davis was a strange time-traveler. He 
wanted to conduct a“pre-modern” 
war; he fought and helped define a 
“modem’ war; he was willing to fighta | 


Atsometimeduringthe Fort | 


Church in Charleston encountered 
James Chesnut. The Rev. Toomer 
Porter addressed Chesnut by his 


times, Colonel; we are at the beginning | 
ofa terrible war.’ Chesnut responded, 
“Not at all. There will be no war, it 


blood shed in the war” 


Once unleashed, the “dogs 
<4 The Reverend 
Toomer Paorter. 


believe that the story of the meeting 
between the Rev. Porter and Colonel | 


ie Oe a oe ok 


SOURCES: Ihave attempted 
to summarize some of my recent 
book The Dogs of War 1861 (New 
York, 2011). Anyone who doubts 


ue aoe Ce teas ¥ Colonel James 
upon secession should read Charles Chern 

B. Dew, Apostles of Disunion: 

Southern Secession Commissioners 

and the Causes of the Civil War 


(Charlottesville, 2001); David Detzer, 


and the Beginning of the Civil 
War (New York, 2001); and W. 
H. Swanberg, First Blood: The 
Story of Fort Sumter (New 


Toomer Porter, 
Led On! Step by Step 
(Charleston, 1898), n-p. 
Emory Thomas is Regents 
professor of History 


Revolutionary War. Davis believed Emeritus, 
thathe could winawarofnervesand University of 
outlast his enemys willtowin. [fall | Georgia. 
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| to scrutiny. An expansive look at 
| military discipline in the Union Army 


J. Ramold ie 


The mainstream perception of 
military discipline in the Civil War 
would not differ from the view of the 
French philosopher Claude Helvetius, 
who wrote “Discipline is simply the 
art of making the soldiers fear their 
officers more than the enemy.’ The 
accepted view of Civil War military 
justice is an inflexible and iron-fisted 
institution that inflicted the harshest 
__ of punishments for the simplest of 
offenses. The military justice system 
compelled new soldiers to abandon 
their civilian modes of thought to 
accept the blind obedience necessary | 
of the soldier. This mainstream 
view, however, does not stand up 


during the Civil War reveals a much 
more complex view of military justice 
than the simplistic representation 


of traditional thought. Instead of 

the single model of military justice 
formulated and maintained by the 
prewar Army, a diverse and flexible 


| criminal justice system evolved in the | 
| face of daunting problems, different 
| personal attitudes, and practical 


limitations on the imposition of 
traditional disciplinary systems. 
In the process, the Union Army 
established a clear separation in 
the meaning of discipline? The 
term had two possible meanings. 


| ‘Discipline’ in the behavioral form 


meant the immediate obedience to 
army rules and regulation, but in an 
organizational form it also meant 


_ the willingness to stand, fight, and 


defeat the enemy on the battlefield. 
An army that adhered to the first 
definition would, presumably, incur 
the latter definition. The lack of 


behavioral discipline, however, 
suggested that soldiers could break 
the rules, but still have the ability to 
defeat an enemy. 

Several items complicated 
the imposition of military justice 
during the Civil War. First, most 
obviously, was the daunting legal 
and Constitutional issues relating to 
an internal conflict with one’s own 
countrymen. This was a particularly 
thorny issue when the property 


__ rights of rebellious Southerners, 
| especially relating to their slaves, 


came into question. Second, the 


| massive size of Civil War armies 


made the imposition of military 


| justice extremely difficult. Earlier 
| American wars featured relatively —_| 


small armies policed by relatively 
small and temporary instruments 
of discipline and control. The huge 


EPS 
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| Union armies, often surpassing 
| 100,000 men, were often simply too 
| large for institutionalized disciplinary 
| mechanisms to control, forcing the 

army to rely heavily upon the soldiers 

| themselves, individually and in a 

| group dynamic, to control themselves. 
| Lastly and most importantly, 
| the soldiers who made up those 
massive new armies represented 
a shift in perception amongst the 
enlisted men. In earlier conflicts, 
the disciplinary outlook of the full- 
time standing army, the Regular 
Army, predominated. Tough, proud, 
and professional, the Regular Army 
performed its myriad functions aided 
by a rigorous and rigid disciplinary 
system enunciated in the Articles of 
War. Soldiers, accustomed to long 
terms of enlistment, knew what the 
rules were and prided themselves 
on maintaining the army’s high 
standard of discipline, or, at least, 
manfully accepting the punishment 
they received when they violated the 
rules. Accepting the army meant 
accepting the level of discipline, and 
the Regular Army used that level of 
discipline as a measuring stick to 
compare themselves, in a positive 
light, to volunteer soldiers who 
fought alongside them when wars 
broke out. When wars erupted and 
| volunteers did serve, such as during | 
the War of 1812 or the Mexican War, 
the large number of Regulars (a 
significant ratio of the army, if not 
the majority) imposed its culture of 
discipline upon the new temporary 
soldiers, maintaining at least some 
of the organized discipline present 
in the Regular formations. The 
primary mechanism of maintaining 
the disciplinary standard, especially 
during the Mexican War, was the 
officer corps. Largely West Point- 
educated and professionally-minded, 
the officers used the Articles of War 
to perpetuate the high standard of 
the army. ' 

The Civil War, however, was | 


A Bucking 
and gagging. 


VPunishment 
for gamblers. 


entirely different. As the huge Union 
| Army took shape thanks to the 
influx of state-organized volunteer 
regiments, the Regular Army found 
itself a minority in its own army. 
Instead of imposing its culture of 
| discipline upon the volunteers, 
| the Regulars could only watch as 
the volunteers created their own 
_ disciplinary culture, the culture of 
the citizen-soldier. 
This new culture was 
a product of the 
age of Jacksonian 
. Democracy, with 
its emphasis on 
social mobility, 
individual 
rights, and 
universal male 
suffrage. Many 
J volunteers 
»# who went off to 
war to fight for the 
| preservation of the Union enunciated 
their sense of patriotic duty to defend 
| the country that had given so much 
to them. Private Peter Welsh wrote 
| to his brother at home “[I]t is right 
_ and the duty of citizens n those 
who have lived long enough in this 
country to become citizens to fight 
for the maintenance of law, order, and 
nationality:’* That did not mean, 
however, that they were soldiers; they 
were citizen-soldiers, and their status 
as citizens was never far from their 
minds. Because of their status, the 
harsh discipline of the Regulars was 
not and could not become acceptable 


to most volunteers. Accustomed to 
doing, believing, and saying whatever 
they wanted in civilian life, volunteers 
rebelled at a military system that 
deprived them of their perceived 
rights. In civilian life, men could quit 
jobs they no longer desired, travel 
as they saw fit, and say what they 
wanted; in military life, the army 
considered those same activities as 
desertion, absence without leave, and 
insubordination. Moreover, with an 
influx of volunteer officers because 
there were not sufficient West Pointers 
to lead all of the new formations, a 
large portion of the officer corps held 
on to their citizen-soldier status as 
well. Between their temporary but 
current obligations as officers and 
| their long-term but remote status 
| as civilians, volunteer officers found 
themselves caught in the battle 
between the two opposing cultures. 
The result was a flexible new 
form of military discipline that 
existed within the framework of 
the prewar Articles of War, but also 
accommodated the freedoms of the 
new citizen-soldiers. Despite the 
objections of many traditionalist 
officers, the rigid nature of prewar 
military discipline gave way to a more 
populist form of military justice that 
often excused, ignored, or tolerated a 
certain level of military indiscipline. 
Perceptive officers, many themselves 
erstwhile civilians, recognized not 
only that volunteers would not accept 
Regular Army-type discipline, but 
that attempts to impose it would 
have larger consequences. Not only 
would rigid discipline fail to bring 
order to the army because its citizen- 
minded volunteers would rebel 


| 


' | against it, potential volunteers might 


| avoid military service if they believed 
| army discipline was too harsh. 
Consequently, courts-martial and 

_ other forms of military discipline 

_ fluctuated over the course of the war 

| to accommodate the needs of the 

| army, the demands of the soldiers, 
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and the shifting fortunes of war. 

The crimes committed by Union 
soldiers cover every imaginable 
type and circumstance. Crime, ina 
traditional civilian sense, included the 
everyday offenses commonly found in 
any courtroom in America. Because 
the Union Army encompassed a cross- 
section of America, a survey of its 
criminal proceedings will invariably 
find a cross-section of violations 
ranging from misdemeanors to 
violent crimes. The imposition of 
military discipline and order, however, 
meant that serious criminal acts were 
proportionately uncommon. Violent 
crimes (such as actual or attempted 
murder, rape, or assault) represented 
about 8% of general courts-martial 
offenses.’ The majority of violent 
crimes were committed against 
other members of the Union Army, 
although this statistic may be 


| misleading. In numerous cases where 


soldiers committed offenses against 
civilians, the army was willing to allow 
civilian authorities to take jurisdiction 
and thus remove them from the 
army's responsibility. Similarly, crimes 
involving property theft (e.g., theft, 
burglary, or embezzlement) involved a 
relatively small percentage of the total 
courts-martial, just under 10%. Again, 
most of these cases dealt with the theft 
of military property, but a significant 
number of cases involved the theft of 
civilian property, underscoring the 
need for strong military discipline and 
control over a large group of armed 
individuals in a civilian society. 


A much larger number of courts- 
martial, however, involved cases of 
a purely military nature. The clash 
between citizen-soldiers who valued 
their individual rights and the army 
establishment that required them 
to conform to military discipline 
| found its greatest test when soldiers 
exercising their perceived rights 
found themselves punished for doing 
so. More than a quarter of courts- 
martial occurred due to breaches 
of personal and military discipline, 
that is offenses related to the failure 
to live up to the expectations of a 
soldier as imposed by the army. 
Such cases included abandoning 
or sleeping at one’s post, neglect 
of duty, or cowardice by enlisted 
men, and conduct unbecoming an 
officer by commissioned personnel. 
Because the Articles of War could not 
address all possible scenarios where 
an offense might occur, the Articles 
included a ‘catch all offense. Article 
99 permitted the army to punish any 
activity that threatened “prejudice of 
good order and military discipline,’ 
which meant virtually anything that 
an officer found disruptive. * This lec 
to the prosecution of varied crimes 
for occasionally unusual reasons, 
such as when Col. J.D. Moriarty 
drunkenly urinated on a public street 
in Washington, DC, when Private 
August Ott stole a keg of beer, or 
Private Christopher Delles told his 
company lieutenant to ‘kiss my ass: ° 
Crimes in this disciplinary category 
| fell into the ‘corrective’ category as 
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the army intended them to adjust 
improper behavior, especially 
behaviors that might lead to loss of 
life and military defeat. This was 
especially true for officers accused 
of conduct unbecoming. Because 
the army placed such a high burden 
of responsibility on its officers, the 
penalty for failure was high; any 
officer found guilty of conduct 
unbecoming suffered the fate of 
being ‘cashiered’ from the army, 
that is immediately discharged and 
denied the possibility of reentering 
the army in the future. ° 

Much more serious crimes fell 
under military offenses best labeled 
as anti-authority crimes, wherein 
soldiers actively resisted the authority 
the army imposed upon them and 
actively exercised their perceived 
rights as free men. Such actions 
led to charges of insubordination, 
disobeying orders, threatening a 
superior office, and mutiny. Faced 
with the loss of control over their 
men, who outnumbered them by 
a considerable margin, officers 
were often quick to charge unruly 
men with anti-authority offenses 
as a means of regaining the upper 
hand. Not surprisingly, most soldiers 
charged with anti-authority offenses 
felt fully justified in their actions, 
believing that disruptive behavior 
was the only way to right a wrong, 


remind the army that they were 

only temporarily soldiers. 
Enlisted men defied their 

74 officers in cases ranging 
from the imposition of harsh 
or barbaric punishment 

to indifference by officers 

to health issues to rebellion 
against ineffectual leadership. 
The Articles of War 
recognized that enlisted men 
tended to complain, and its 

J articles provided a shade of 


SW), attract attention 
~e ye to mistreatment 
or incompetence, or 

Mi, 


gray when it came to charging unruly 
soldiers. The Articles differentiated 
between mutiny, the actual rejection 
of superior authority by enlisted men, 
and mutinous conduct, disobedient 
behavior that did not cross the line 
into open mutiny. The distinction 
was important; the army could 


| accommodate mutinous conduct 


but actual mutiny justified a death 
sentence.’ 

No crime, however, caused more 
of a problem to the Union Army 
than desertion. By itself, desertion 
represented more than a third of 
punishable violations, more than any 
other type of offense. The Union 
Army suffered more than 400,000 
desertions (260,339 enlisted deserters 
and 161,286 absent draftees), about 
one in every eleven Union soldiers.* 
Soldiers deserted for any number of 
reasons. Many deserters left because 
of their disenchantment with 
military life, while others left because 
of defeatist attitudes, especially 
after major military defeats. After 
the debacle at Fredericksburg, for 
example, one estimate claimed that a 
quarter of the Army of the Potomac 
deserted and went home.’ Some 
deserters left because of hardships 
at home, often caused by the failure 
of the Union Army to issue their 
monthly pay on time, or because they 


| had lost faith in their officers and 
| overall army leadership. Still others 


left because of the evolving nature 
of the war, particularly the issuing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation in 
1862. “If the nigger is the object [of 
the war];’ George Sinclair wrote his 
wite,“... Iam out of it forever and 
shall act conscientiously in leaving 
the army.”” 

Compounding the problem 
of desertion was the difficulty in 
containing it. The Union Army tried 
various means to halt the problem, 
but never found a solution. Officers 
tried additional pickets and closer 
monitoring of their men, but officers 
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could not be 
everywhere and, 
once away from 
camp, deserters 
had a lot of 
\|| room to hide. 
/ The availability 
of railroad and river 
transportation provided a 
quick getaway, presuming a deserter 
_ could successfully board a means of 
transport. Rather than spontaneous 
_ decisions, the conclusion to desert 
_ usually involved some plotting and 
_ planning, made easier by family 
| and friends willing to abet the 
| soldier’s desertion. Family members 
| sometimes mailed a prospective 
deserter a set of civilian clothes to 
allow them to meld into the civilian 
population because in “suit of civilian 
clothes,’ anyone could elude capture 
as the “lynx eyed officer of the guard” 
fell only on soldiers wearing army 
blue. " The civilian clothes were, 
occasionally, not the type of clothes 
that one might expect. One Ohio 
deserter faced arrest after a railroad 
conductor noticed that his dress and 
petticoats did not fit quite right.'* The 
army attempted to arrest deserters 
in their home communities, but the 


effort proved uneven, with a high 
arrest rate in some states but low 
rates in others. Overall, the Provost 
Marshal Corps arrested 75,526 
deserters according to its final report 
to Congress in 1866, or only about 
one in every six deserters. ” 

Unable to contain the flow of 
desertion, the army could only try to 
accommodate and mitigate it. The 
army accomplished this through an 
official and an unofficial process. 
The official process was a series of 
amnesty proclamations that gave 
deserters the chance to return to 
their units with no penalty other 
than the loss of their pay. First 
issued in 1863 and periodically 
thereafter, the amnesty offer lured 
thousands of soldiers back to their 
units rather than risk the chance of 
arrest and subsequent prosecution." 
The unofficial policy was to grant 
generous doses of leniency when 
trying deserters by courts-martial. 
The Articles of War, specifically 
Articles 20 and 52, permitted courts- 
martial to issue death sentences 
for desertion and misbehavior 
before the enemy, but having the 
authority to execute a deserter and 
actually doing it were two different 
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| warranted it, clear instances of 


| martial often discriminated between 


| who returned on their 


| Court case of Dynes v. 


things. Facing the impracticality of 
executing thousands of deserters, 
and understanding the likely 
backlash from executions on such 

a scale, courts-martial took it upon 
themselves to grant leniency in 
desertion cases. First, courts-martial 
issued punishments less than death 
even in desertion cases that clearly 


judicial leniency. Second, courts- 


those deserters arrested and forcibly 
returned for trial and deserters who 
voluntarily surrendered themselves to 
face their punishment. Establishing 

a pattern of harshness for deserters 
who hid themselves and leniency 

for those who faced up to their 
offenses, courts-martial frequently 
issued lesser, even negligible, 
punishments to those 


own. Lastly, courts- 
martial themselves often 
decided the outcome of 

a trial by convicting a 
deserter of an offense 
different from that with 
which the army charged 
him. Using the precedent 
set by the prewar Supreme 


Hoover, many a court- 
martial convicted soldiers, 
charged with desertion, of 
the lesser offense of absence 
without leave, removing any 
chance of the death penalty 
and imposing much lesser 
punishments. 

Outside factors and 
themes greatly influenced the 
type and number of offenses 
committed by Union soldiers 
during the Civil War, which 
explains and clarifies why 
soldiers broke the rules. The time of 
year tended to affect some offenses 
more than others, with desertion asa_| 
good example. Besides the ebb and 
flow of military defeat and success, 
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| the shifting seasons also affected the 


level of desertion. Soldiers left the 
army in greatest numbers during the 
cold-weather months, when armies 
usually went into winter camp and 
spent the next several months in 
relative inactivity. Bored, cold, and 
often poorly housed and fed, Union 
troops pined for home, and many 
decided to desert, especially as the 
war seemed likely to drag on into 


| yet another year. Winter was not 


only likely to generate higher levels 
of traditional desertion, it also bred 

a variation of desertion that soldiers 
typically called ‘French leave? Instead 
of deserting permanently, soldiers 
taking French leave only deserted 
temporarily, usually during the bleak 
winter months, and then returned 

to their units in the spring prepared 
to accept whatever 
punishment might be 
in store for them.’ 
Due to the aforementioned 
general leniency extended 
to returning deserters, 
those returning from 


with nothing more than a 
bit of hard labor and/or a 
fine, a small price to pay for a 
few months in the comforts of 
their own homes."” Another 
typical external factor that 
affected the range of military 
offenses was geography. The 
two primary theaters of the 
war, the Eastern and Western 
Theaters, each had their own 
characteristics, primarily 
the geographically larger 
Western Theater versus the 
= more compact Eastern 
= Theater, which affected 
the distribution and 
type of soldier offenses. 
Desertion, for instance, was more 
prevalent in the Eastern Theater, with 
its short distances to large cities and 
plentiful transportation, while anti- 
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| authority crimes were more prevalent 


French leave usually got off | 
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Nt 
| in the Western Theater populated by 


| soldiers for several obvious reasons. 


| disruptive. Soldiers often went to 


| it from sutlers (who smuggled it into 


wy 


soldiers from the more rugged and 
individualistic frontier states. 
Alcohol, however, was the most 
common ingredient that caused 
and affected the types of crimes 
committed by Union soldiers. 
Alcohol, especially whiskey, held 
a great attraction for most Union 


Drunkenness was a means of escape 
from the harsh realities of army 

life, whiskey was a portable and 
readily available source of recreation, 
and, to soldiers concerned about 
maintaining their citizen-soldier | 
status, drinking allowed them to | 
defy the army’s control over their 

lives by engaging in behavior that the 
army found unsavory and potentially 


great lengths to acquire alcohol, and, 
fortunately for them, there were 
plenty of ways to obtain it. Men 
smuggled alcohol into camp, brought 


camp), or visited illicit taverns that 
seemed to magically spring up just 
beyond the edge of camp despite the 
best efforts of officers to keep them 
away. Soldiers could also obtain 
booze through the mail from their 
families, from confiscating it from 
neighboring civilians, or simply make 
it themselves. * Despite all efforts 

at prohibition and temperance, 


Following the debacle at First Bull Run, General 
McClellan created a greatly expanded provost marshal 
force to control the streets of Washington. 


the army never won its battle with Potomac, created a greatly expanded | Army of the Potomac numbered 
alcohol, and military justice reflects provost marshal force to reestablish | 6100 officers and men, out of a 
the toll that drinking had on the control of the streets.’ Other armies | total strength of 185,400 soldiers 
army. Alcohol played a relatively _ and departments copied the model _in that army, 3 percent of its total 
small role in desertions; it was _ established by McClellan, and an strength.”' Soldiers liked serving as 
difficult to run away while you were | _ ad hoc system of Provost Marshals part of the Provost Guard; they had 
drunk. But alcohol played a very was in place by summer 1862. The reduced duties, had better food and 
large role in other offense categories, | ad hoc system became official in | accommodations, and a higher sense 
like theft (15% of cases) and breaches | Fall 1862, when Secretary of War of status. Samuel Bliss, stationed in 
of discipline (28%). Theft cases | Edwin Stanton established the | Beaufort,South Carolina,enjoyed | 
involving alcohol generally took the Provost Marshal Corps, placing all | servingin the Provost Guardashe 
form of soldiers facing charges of army provost marshals under the could go anywhere he wanted, had a 
stealing alcohol, either from army leadership of the Provost Marshal real roof over his head, and someone _| 
stocks (soldiers could not drink General. Simon Draper served _ else to cook his meals for him.” But, 
but officers could) or by temporarily as the first | as the people who ruined their fun, 
pillaging civilian homes Provost Marshal General, __ took their whiskey, and made them 
for it. Disciplinary cases until replace in March | obey the rules, neither the officers 
involving alcohol usually 1863 by Colonel James B. Fry. serving as Provost Marshals nor 
involved the consequences Under his leadership, Frysoon | _ the soldiers of the Provost Guard 
of finding alcohol, with created a large organization were ever popular. The common 
many an accused soldier divided into specialist branches soldiers resented their presence and 
having to face the music for _ that conducted the Union symbolism of authority, even to the 
getting drunk and doing | 4 draft, medically screened extent that members of the Provost 
something stupid. } : | | 2 ' all volunteers and draftees, | Guard faced threats to their lives.”* 
Compounding the problern of ~~ - ~ distributed federal bounty Assisting the Provost Marshals 
enforcement was the relative scarcity money, and pursued deserters, in was the Judge Advocate General 
of military authority relative to the AThe Wooden | addition to acting asa police force for | (JAG) Corps. The JAG oversaw all 
vast number of potential offenders | 0° | armies in the field.” formal courts-martial proceedings, 
and opportunities for mischief and The Provost Marshals, however, | maintained all court-martial records, 
crime. Officers had the responsibility | were only a relative handful of established policy associated with 
to monitor and control their men,a | | officers. Regiments of soldiers military justice, and advised the 
task supported by two organizations | assigned to back them up became President on legal matters. Joseph 
dedicated to the administration of the proverbial ‘cops on the beat, Holt held the top position, that of | 
military justice. The first was the 7 hoa and the army needed more and Judge Advocate General, for most of 
Provost Marshal Corps (PMC), punis fone ts more of them as the war continued. the war. A civilian, Holt had served 
known as the ‘provo by the common By 1865, the Provost Guard of the in James Buchanan's Cabinet, but 
soldiers. The first provost his loyalty to the Union 
marshals emerged out of the ensured his position at the 
chaos following the Union debacle JAG Corps.” As with the 
at First Bull Run. At the start of PMC, each field army and 
the war, the War Department department commander 
authorized each regiment to police had a number of JAG 
itself, allocating only a single officers assigned to their 


squad to serve as a controlling 
force. After the demoralized and 
disorganized army flooded back 
into Washington, DC after Bull 
Run, these handfuls of men, less 


staffs, but not enough 

to conduct all courts- 
martial. Instead, the JAG 
provided instruction in 
procedure and process 


than 1% of the army, could not to the officer corps who 
control the situation. George sat on the actual courts- 
McClellan, the newly appointed martial panels, and then 
commander of the Army of the later reviewed the panels’ 
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Those found guilty of certain crimes—such as rape—were 


virtually certain to face the death penalty. 


proceedings to ensure fairness and 
justice. Fortunately, two manuals on 
courts-martial procedure, William 
DeHart’s Observations on Military 
Law and the Constitution and 
Practices of Courts-Martial (1846), 
and Stephen Benet’s A Treatise on 
Military Law and the Practice of 
Courts-Martial (1861), were widely 
available, and provided a simple and 
standardized means of conducting a 
proper military trial. After a court- 
martial panel rendered its verdict, its 
decision passed for review by the JAG 
and the department commander for 
approval, rejection, or amendment, 
serving as a court of appeal that 
upheld not only procedure but 
fairness as well. 
If guilty of an offense, a soldier 
then faced punishment. Here, 
more than anywhere else, does the 
imagery of iron military justice 
fall apart. Just as the Union Army 
found means to grant leniency in its 
judicial proceedings, the army had 
a wide range of potential 
punishments to impose 
for both minor camp 
violations and court- 
martial offenses that 
ranged from the 
most merciful to the 
harshest. Because 
minor violations 
were the most 
common 
offenses, 
simple 
, fines 
were 


= 


| some other potential penalties, losing 


| when Union privates made only $13 
| per month for most of the war.’ 


| to correct the behavior of soldiers by 


| scale were punishments that added 


| however, was drumming out of 


= : kg 


most common punishment. 
Although much less severe than 


| 


money was still a serious matter 


Other punishments were intended 


embarrassing or humiliating them. 
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Minor offenders might have to wear 
a barrel, stand on a platform wearing 
a placard bearing their offense, or ‘ride 
the horse; sit very uncomfortably 
astride a pole high off the ground. 
Slightly higher on the embarrassment 


an element of physical discomfort. 
Unruly soldiers might have to walk 
in a circle carrying heavy logs, or 
undergo ‘knapsack drill? perform 
their daily duties while wearing their 
knapsack filled with sand or rocks.” 
The most humiliating punishment, 


camp. An offender, usually with 
his head shaved and stripped of all 
items that connected him to the 
Union Army, suffered a slow parade 
through his erstwhile comrades and 
physical ejection from the camp, a 
dishonorable discharge from the 
army with the stigma of failing 
to live up to the expectations of 
soldiering and manhood.” 
If an offense warranted 
a more stern retribution, the 
army had other, more physical 
punishments available. A soldier 


Mey pt 
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might find himself working at hard 
labor for a set period, with or without 
a ball and chain depending upon 

the decision of the commanding 
officer or court. Hard labor was a 
common court-martial sentence, and 
was preferable to incarceration in a 
military prison, as hard labor kept the 
soldier nearby so he could quickly 


return to his unit once his punishment | 


ended. There were sufficient offenses, 
however, that did mandate lengthy 
prison sentences for the military to 
operate its own military prisoners, 
most notably at Alton, Illinois, and a 
makeshift facility at Fort Jefferson in 
the Dry Tortugas, Florida.” A long 


stretch in prison was the harshest non- | 


lethal offense that the army could 
inflict, as Army Regulations did not 
permit courts-martial to impose 
physical punishments that might 
injure a soldier for life. Although 
flogging and tattooing deserters was a 
common punishment in earlier wars, 
Congress banned such penalties in 
1861.” Officers, however, evaded the 
ban by utilizing punishments that 
inflicted physical pain but left no 
lasting mark, such as tying an offender 
up by their thumbs or “bucking and 
gagging, tying a soldier in a tucked 
sitting position and leaving him there 
for several hours. * 

The most severe punishment was 
the application of the death penalty. 
As mentioned before, courts-martial 
were often lenient with offenders who 
could have faced a death sentence. 
Some offenses, however— such as 
murder, rape, and bounty jumping— 


| were virtually assured of resulting 


in a death sentence if the defendant 
were found guilty by a court-martial,. 
If found guilty of a capital offense, 

the accused had two means of facing 
the sentence. For military offenses, 
such as desertion, the offender faced 
a firing squad, a metaphoric death 
analogous to dying on the battlefield. 
For dishonorable offenses, such as 
rape, a soldier faced death by hanging, 
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the disgraceful death of the common 
criminal. In either method, the 
army sought to deter other soldiers 
from committing the same offenses. 
Consequently, executions were 
carefully choreographed affairs 
carried out in front of thousands of 
soldiers as witnesses. Unfortunately 
for the army, their lesson in 
deterrence often failed when things 
did not go as planned. A large 
number of executions did not 
occur cleanly, with failed gallows or 
inaccurate marksmanship by firing 
squads turning what were supposed 
to be clean executions into bungled 
exercises that caused undue agony 
to the condemned. Such botched 
executions tended to generate 

more sympathy for the dead and 
resentment against army discipline 
than deterrence against future 
criminal offenses. 

Because of the nature of the 
flexible criminal justice system 
instituted during the Civil War, 
the Union was able to bridge the 
gap between the two definitions 
of discipline. From a behavioral 
view, few Union officers believed 
that the army was disciplined;’ 
the vast numbers of offenses and 
courts-martial bear them out. 
Union soldiers drank, fought, stole, 
disobeyed, and deserted on a large 
scale, an indication that the army’s 
disciplinary system did not work. 

_ But that would be a premature 

_ analysis. The Union Army was not 

| able to create absolute discipline, 
but its military justice system 

| maintained enough cohesion to 

overcome the civilian impulses of 

its soldiers and enable it to field an 

effective army. In the end, the Union 

Army was never one composed of 

saints, but it was an army capable of 

victory. 
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“The Enemy 
I Soon May See” 


. Quantrill in Kentucky 


By the beginning of 1865, the people of 
Hartford, Kentucky had seen more than they 
wanted of the Confederates. Hartford was an 
attractive little community on the Rough River 
in Ohio County. It was not on the railroad and 
had no industrial importance, and yet the hand 
of war had fallen heavily upon the town and the 
evidence was there for all to see. In December, 
Confederate General Hylan B. Lyon had visited 
Hartford on his sweep through Kentucky. 

His behind-the-lines raid was in support of 
General John Bell Hood’s 1864 campaign. 

Hood anticipated that his Army of Tennessee 
would soon brush by a defeated Federal army 

at Nashville and make a fast drive north to the 
Ohio River. Lyon was to enlist volunteers, tear up 
Yankee railroads, and to seize all of the gristmills 


so that the Confederate army would have plenty 


| of meal to sustain it during the Kentucky phase 


of the campaign. While he was at it, Lyon 
decided to punish the Union sympathizers of 


| his home state, particularly those who lived in 


county seats where the courthouse had been 


used as barracks for black troopers of the USCT. 


Hartford was a county seat, and black troops 
had bivouacked in its courthouse. Lyon would 
not tolerate it. He torched the courthouse and 
then rode on toward Leitchfield. 

On Saturday, January 21, 1865, about a 
month after Lyon passed through, a Federal 
Captain named George Clarke led his patrol 
of forty cavalrymen of the 4" Missouri into 
Hartford. The people must have been relieved 
that their uniformed visitors were Federals, this 


| men and boys, ranging in 
| age from 14 to 90, were 
| massacred by the guerrillas. 


A William Clarke 
Quantrill (1837-1865) 

was born in Ohio, and 
apparently grew up in 

a Unionist household, 
though he always loathed 
his family’s Free Soil views. 
In late 1861 he formeda 
band of pro-Confederate 
guerrillas in Missouri, and 
engaged in a bitter struggle 
with his enemies. in 

August 1863 he led several 
hundred guerrillas inaraid | 
on the Unionist town of 
Lawrence, Missouri. One- 
hundred-and-eighty-three 
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According to an earlier biographer, Quantrill planned to 


assassinate Abraham Lincoln. 


time. Town father C. J. Lawton later recalled, 
“Their uniform[s] and good behavior whilst 

in this place and the conversation we had with 
said Clarke sufficiently satisfied us that he and 
his company were Federal.”' The only thing that 
attracted some suspicion was the fact that the 
men of the 4" Missouri paid for all their food 
and drink with gold. 

The next day, a cold and rainy Sunday, 
Captain Clarke and his men “remained in the 
town, spending the time in drinking, fiddling, 
and dancing, and making merry as only soldiers 
can.”’ At some point during the day, Clarke 


| asked around for a guide to the Ohio River. He 


was directed to Lieutenant Andrew Barnett, 
Company D, 26" Kentucky Infantry, and a man 
was sent to bring him. Barnett was at home 

on recruiting duty, helping to enlist African- 


| Americans for the 125" Colored Infantry. He 
| was an unusually tall, pleasant-faced young 


was unknowingly among dangerous men. 


| man, well-liked in the community, always 


eager to accommodate, and he agreed to guide 
Captain Clarke’s men north to the river. Before 
Barnett and the cavalrymen left Hartford, two 
other men decided to ride along. They were 
Isaac Axton, who served with Barnett in the 26" 
Kentucky and was also home on recruiting duty, 
and burly Watt Lawton, another local boy who 


| was enlisted in an Indiana regiment. He had 
| been visiting relatives in Hartford, but had been 


afraid to make his way back to Evansville to 


rejoin his regiment “on account of the numerous | 


gangs of guerrillas who were...prowling about 


_ this county.” The unexpected arrival of the 4" 


Missouri Cavalry was good luck for Lawton; 
now he had an armed escort to accompany him 
on his way and protect him from the irregulars. 
The men rode out early Monday morning. 
They had not gone far when Axton told 
the cavalrymen that his horse was not up to 
the trip. He “had not expected to go on such 
a trip when he left home.”’ He told them that 
he could ride back home and get another horse 
and rejoin them later. Besides, he had a brace of 
fine pistols he wanted to get. The cavalrymen 
seemed interested in seeing those pistols, Axton 
thought. They agreed that he could go back. 
But Axton was not going home. He had 
decided that these were not Union cavalrymen 
at all; they were guerrillas and he was riding 
back to tell Mr. Joseph C. Barnett that his son 


| However it was that he had figured it out, 
Axton was right. The Federal cavalrymen were 
really Missouri bushwhackers led by William C. 
Quantrill, the man who had sacked Lawrence, 
Kansas. After years of blood-letting on the 
| Missouri-Kansas border, Quantrill had come 
| east. General Sterling Price had been defeated 
| in his 1864 attempt to redeem Missouri from 
Federal control, and the guerrillas who had 
supported him were scattering. Many were 
heading south to Texas, but Quantrill and his 
forty desperadoes headed east. It was vital to be 
far from vengeful Missouri authorities when the 
war ended, but the early biographer William E. 
Connelley said that Quantrill was also pursuing 
a terrible personal goal—he was going to 
| Washington, D.C. to kill Abraham Lincoln. 

The guerrillas had crossed the Mississippi 
River above Memphis on New Year’s Day 
1865, and angled across West Tennessee to the 
Kentucky border. Masquerading as Federals 
and accepting Yankee help from small garrisons 


along their route, they had passed into Kentucky 


and made their leisurely way through Canton, 
Cadiz, Hopkinsville, Greenville, and Paradise. 
Now, they were in Ohio County, and the 
unsuspecting Lieutenant Barnett and Private 
Lawton were with them. 

Alarmed by Axton’s report, Mr. Barnett went 
to his hired man, William Townsley (sometimes 
| rendered as Lownsley), to bring his son back. 

When Townsley caught up with them, 
the guerrillas divined his purpose. They 
overpowered him and hanged him in a grove of 
trees about 100 yards off the road. Barnett and 


_ seen Townsley die; certainly they did not hear it. 
By their silent method of dispatching Townsley, 
the guerrillas were plainly interested in keeping 
up their ruse for a bit longer. Nine miles farther 
on, the guerrillas killed Watt Lawton. They shot 
him in the face at such close range that he was 
| burned with powder. They stripped Lawton of 
his coat, hat, trouser, and boots. Barnett must 
have known now what was coming. They rode 
on seven miles more and then they shot the 
young lieutenant in the forehead and killed him. 
They took his clothes, horse, and saddle, and left 
his body lying in a little stream. 

Later that afternoon, on the way to 
Leitchfield, Quantrill’s gang stopped by a 
_ country store. Inside, one of the guerrillas 


Lawton were evidently riding ahead and had not | 


4 John McCorkle, 
Quantrill’s scout, was 
born in Missouri in 1838, — 
and took part in what 
the Missouri Partisan — 
Rangers’ website calls the 
“pay bakat Lawrence.” 
A first-cousin of Cole _ 
younger, he survived — 
the war and dictated a 
memoir to writer John 
Barton, entitled Three 
Years With Quantrill:A 
True Story Told by His 
Scout, John McCorkle. 


| 
} 
! 
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A James Hardin 
(“Jim”) Younger, born 
in 1848, was captured 

in February 1865 
shortly after joining 

the guerrillas. After the 
war he was a member 
of notorious James- 
Younger outlaw band. 
Eventually captured 
and imprisoned, he was 
paroled in 1901 but shot 
himself the following 
year. He is pictured 
shortly after having been 
wounded and captured. 


Unbeknown to the guerrillas, Bridgewater was on their trail. 


| after thirty harrowing minutes, galloped out of 


= =a 


laughed and said to the clerk, “We just killed a 
man as long as that counter.” 

When none of the men came back, Mr. 
Barnett and another man went searching for 
them. They found Lawton first, perhaps because | 
Townsley’s body was so far off of the road and 
in the trees. After they discovered his body, they 
rode for more than a day before they found 
Barnett. He still lay in the stream, eyes open, face 
up. His body had frozen into position. They 
brought Lieutenant Barnett home ona sled and 
laid him on his father’s hearth to thaw before 
the fire. It seemed cruel to all his townsfolk 
that a young man of such promising qualities 
should have died in the way that he did. It was a 
tragic outcome to what the people of Hartford 
remembered ever after as “Bluecoat Sunday.” 


* * * KH KK * 


| him that the men behind him were Federals, 


Quantrill led his men through Leitchfield 
and Elizabethtown and on to the region of 
Kentucky east and southeast of Louisville. He 
needed to wed his gang to one of the local bands 
who knew the hiding places and the backroads. 
between them. Shortly after his arrival, Quantrill 
made the acquaintance of Captain Jerome Clark, 
better known by the curious moniker of Sue 
Mundy, leader of a company of desperadoes who 
operated throughout Central Kentucky. They 
pulled their first job together on January 25, 
when they robbed the Shelbyville stagecoach in 
Simpsonville. According to the Louisville Daily 
Democrat, they took the horses from their traces 
“and commenced robbing the passengers... They 
bursted open the trunks and valises, robbing 
them of everything they contained.”® They stole 
horses, robbed the post office and the drug store 
and every citizen to be seen on the street, and 


town. The Daily Democrat added ominously, 
“These guerrillas boasted of their new leader, 
Quantrill, of Kansas notoriety.” 

He had linked up with a reliable local 
man and stolen a stake for his Kentucky 
adventure; the next item was to find fresh 
mounts for his men. Quantrill led them south 
from Simpsonville and emerged from the 
shadows on January 29 at Hustonville. They 
had stolen some horses along the way, but “In 
Houstonville [sic], the boys found three or four 
fine horses in a livery stable that belonged to 


| of their enemies, and they were not attacked. 


| to change. Reaching the square, the guerrillas 


28 


a Federal lieutenant.” The lieutenant was G.F. 


| Cunningham, 13" Kentucky Cavalry, and while 
he did not actually own the stable, he did own 


a particularly a fine mare that was now wearing 
the saddle of Allen Parmer. Cunningham 
raced out and grabbed at the bridle and said 
that the horse would leave the stable “over his 
dead body”. Quantrill’s scout John McCorkle 
remembered hearing Parmer say, “That is a 
damned easy job,’ and he shot the young officer 
through the head.” 

The raiders proceeded toward Danville. 
Word of the Hustonville raid had preceded 
them. Near town, a Federal patrol came out 
to meet them, but once again, the guerrillas’ 
Union garb caused uncertainty in the minds 


The Union officer rode up and spoke for a 
few minutes with Quantrill, who satisfied 


and together they rode into Danville. It was a 
tranquil Sunday morning, but that was about | 


pulled their pistols and ordered all the soldiers 
and citizens in sight to get in a line. Captain 
W.L. Gross, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Military Telegraph reported to headquarters 
what happened next. “Thirty-five guerrillas, 
under Captain Clarke, all dressed in Federal 
uniform[s], entered Danville this morning. 
They robbed some of the citizens and one boot | 
store and left on the Perryville Pike at 11:15 
AM. They claimed, at first, to be Federal troops, 
Fourth Missouri Cavalry, but there is no doubt 
they are guerrillas in disguise. They gutted my 
office here pretty effectually.”"° 

The day’s long ride was not over yet. The 
guerrillas left Danville and headed toward 
Harrodsburg. They did not know that a 
Federal patrol of forty-five men was fast 
closing on them. Captain James A Bridgewater, 
commanding Company A of the Hall’s Gap 
Battalion (a state militia unit which was 
stationed in Stanford), had been alerted to the 
Hustonville attack and had immediately led 
his men to intercept the raiders. The Federals 
arrived too late in Hustonville and were again 
too late to prevent the robberies in Danville, but 
five miles outside of Harrodsburg, they caught 
up with Quantrill. The guerrillas had stopped 
for a meal. As Allen Parmer later explained, | 
“We hadn’t had a good meal in a week and 
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we didn’t think there was a Federal within a 
good many miles of us.”"’ Quantrill’s men had 
divided into three parties. One group of twelve 
gathered around the dining table of a Mrs. 
Vanarsdale. Captain Bridgewater approached 
quietly and then threw forward a detachment 
of twelve men to surround the house. When 
they began shooting, the guerrillas scattered; 
some ran toward a log barn and others made 
for the woods. In the fifteen-minute battle that 
followed, four guerrillas were killed and eight 
were captured. 

Quantrill and the remaining two-thirds 
| of his gang made good their escape from the 
houses. In the trees they stopped and formed 
a defensive line. McCorkle the scout and two 
others volunteered to ride cross-country to 
intercept the Federals and rescue the prisoners, 


but a squad of Bridgewater’s men saw them first, | 


fired on them, and the rescue party retreated 
back toward Quantrill. They spent the night 
in a corn crib. The eight captured men, one 
of whom was Jim Younger, were taken to the 
Lexington jail before being transferred to 
Louisville, thence to the Federal Military Prison 
in Alton, Illinois. For them, the war was over. 
According to Quantrill historian William E. 
Connelly, “For several days, the guerrillas were 
kept on the move by Captain Bridgewater, who 
pushed them hard and pursued them from 
town to town.””’ They may have gone briefly 
into Nelson County. If they did, they doubled 
back and reappeared on February 2, at the little 
railroad town of Midway. There, they burned 
the Louisville & Lexington Railroad depot, 
plundered the stores, and robbed the citizens 
before stealing fifteen thoroughbreds from the 
horse farm of R. A. Alexander and returning to 


| Nelson County. They stayed there for a few days. | 


McCorkle said, “Near where we were, there was 
a large still house, owned by an old gentleman 
by the name of Jim Dawns [Dawson]. We called 
on him one morning and he gave us a genuine 
| Kentucky welcome, bringing out a water bucket 
of his best...we spent the day with him.” 
The bushwhackers shook off the lazy 
attractions of Jim Dawson’s still for a raid on 
a government wagon train near New Market 
on February 8. They had planned this raid the 
night before at a party thrown for all the local 
guerrillas by Dr. Isaac McClaskey. As John 


| Sickles describes it, the revel was “attended 


James, and other Missourians. There was music, 
| food, whisky, and Kentucky girls.’ Amid the 


| Henry Magruder claimed that they robbed the 


| < Alexander Franklin | 


(“Frank”) James (born 
1843) and his brother 
Jesse (born 1847) Jesse 
was murdered by Bob 
Ford in 1882,and Ford — 
was in turn murdered ten 
years later. Frank died in 
1975, 


by almost all the hierarchy. Henry Magruder, 
Sue Mundy, and Bill Marion from Kentucky 
attended, as well as William Quantrill, Frank 


hilarity, the bushwhackers made their plans. 
Despite the effects of the liquor and the 

late night, the guerrillas were efficient in their 

work at New Market. They burned nine wagons, 

killed all of the mules, killed a sergeant and 

two privates, and made captives of four others. 


| their prisoners. The Federals were soon after 


| Invalids formed a battle line, and only then did | 
| Major Mahoney discover that his men “could 


Yankee line. Captain Horton’s men let their 


local stores, as well, before heading east with 


them. Magruder said that they scattered a charge 
of fifty men, but the Yankees were persistent and 
it became a running skirmish until they reached 
the tollgate outside of Bradfordsville. There, the 
guerrillas decided that they had had enough and 
turned to fight. 

The Federals before them were thirty- 
five men of the Veteran Reserve Corps, but 
their other name, the Invalid Corps, was more | 
accurate. Edward E. Leslie says that most of 
them “were amputees or had other serious 
physical disabilities.”° They were divided into 
two small wings, one under a Captain Horton, 
the other under a Captain Searcy, both under 
the command of Major Thomas Mahoney. The 


not master their horses and load their long 
guns.””° The guerrillas charged and broke the 
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“Terrell was a congenital liar.” 


Y¥ Brigadier General 
Edward H. Hobson 
(1825-1901) wasa 
merchant banker, tax 
collector, and railroad 
executive. He served in 
the Mexican-American 
War, and was promoted 
first lieutenant for 
bravery. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he 
organized the 13th 
Kentucky Infantry and 
became its colonel. He 

is best known for his 
determined pursuit of 
Morgan's 1863 raid north 
| ofthe Ohio. 


horses escape and they withdrew from the fight 
without telling Captain Searcy and his twelve 
men. The Invalids were obviously outclassed as 
fighting men, but they drew some blood. One 
of them shot and killed Jerome Clark’s horse, 
which fell on its rider. Clark would have likely 
been killed or captured, but Magruder, Frank 
James, and some others rode back to save him. 

The small fight with the Invalids at the 
tollgate unleashed the bloodlust in Quantrill’s 
men. The four New Market prisoners 
were executed. The guerrillas then rode up 
Bradfordsville’s main street, shouting and firing 
their revolvers, looting the buildings before 
setting them afire. Behind the guerrillas’ clamor 
was the incessant ringing of the bell at the 
Yowell Hotel—a watchman was trying to warn 
the citizens. 

Heeding that warning, some stayed inside, 
but they were little safer than if they had been 
out of doors. Beyond the town, Prior Prewitt 


and told me to lead what was left of us out, as I 


knew the country and he did not.” Only seven 


; ; ; 
| guerrillas had made it to their horses; one of 


_ them was Quantrill, who galloped away on Old 


Charley, his favorite warhorse. 

In all, about thirty-five men escaped on 
foot, most of them barefoot, with the Yankees 
following closely behind. General Edward 


_ H. Hobson, commanding the First Division, 
| Department of Kentucky, reported to his 


superiors, “Our men in three detachments are 
hunting for them with good prospects of finding 
them as the snow is fresh on the ground.””* The 
snow helped the Federals to track and capture 
four more guerrillas. The rest got away. 

After the ambush at George Mills’ house, 


| it was too dangerous to stay in the Nelson- 


Marion County region. Federals were swarming 


all around. Jerome Clark and Henry Magruder 
| left the gang while Quantrill led his raiders west 


was shot through his front door when he refused | 


the guerrillas’ demand to open up. William 
Cunningham, Prewitt’s brother-in-law, was 

killed next door when he tried to save his 

horses. The outraged raiders trampled 
his body with the hooves of his own 
horses as they rode on to George Mills’ 
house. 

At Mills’ home, the guerrillas ate and 
rested. Shortly after midnight they were 
attacked by their old nemesis 
Captain Bridgewater and 
he did not intend them 

to escape. Six guerrillas 
were killed at the 
outset of the attack, 
along with 19 horses, 
and four men were 
captured. Henry 
Magruder said, 
“Quantrill and 
myself, with 
about twenty 
men, cut our 
way out and 
escaped... 
The balance 
scattered in every 
direction. Clark 
(Quantrill) now gave 
me the command, 


through Campbellsville into the Green River 
region. He teamed up with another guerrilla 


| leader, William H. Davison, leader of a gang of 


men so maniacal that they were called Davison’s 
Hyenas. In the days ahead, there were reports 
of Quantrill at Huntsville in Butler County and 


| Morganfield in Union County. 


While Quantrill was in the Green River 
Country, General John M. Palmer became 
the Federal commander in Kentucky. He was 
determined to end the guerrilla threat to his 
state. He had inherited from his predecessor, 
General Stephen Burbridge, a guerrilla hunter 
named Edwin Terrell. Palmer put Terrell on the 
payroll for $50 a month and ordered him to 
chase down Quantrill. 

Terrell was a congenital liar, a man who told 
so many different stories about his life before 
1865 that it is difficult to learn the truth about 


| his background. What is known is that he was 


a killer and a thief, no better than a guerrilla 
himself—worse, in fact, because his only loyalty 
was to Edwin Terrell. He committed such 
outrages on his thieving raids that he did not 
even earn the respect of his own men. One 
commented, “Terrell was a bad man. Perhaps 
as bad as the man he was hunting down.” 
General Palmer himself admitted as much; he 
wrote, “Terrell was an exceedingly dangerous 
man; I never let him enter my quarters without 
keeping a revolver at hand.” 

Unaware of the powerful new force 
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“Quantrill’s borrowed horse shied from the report of 


so Many guns....” 


heading toward him, Quantrill returned to 
Nelson County sometime before the end of 
February and camped once again around Jim 
Dawson’s still house. On February 26, he signed 
Nannie Dawson’s autograph book and wrote a 
melancholy little poem which began: “My horse 
is at the door/And the enemy I soon may see/ 
But before I go Miss Nannie/Here’s a double 
health to thee?” 

Writing poetry and drinking Jim Dawson’s 


| whiskey to one side, Quantrill seemed 


uncharacteristically listless during these late 
winter-weeks. The scheme to murder Lincoln 
was forgotten. Quantrill remained quiet through 
March and is only known to have stirred once 
in April, to make a raid on Bloomfield with Bill 
Marion. On April 13, they rode into Bloomfield 
and presumably engaged in the usual pastimes, 


| but there was little new to report about the raid 


except that it resulted, once again, in a fight with 
Union troops. Two guerrillas were killed and so 
were two Federals. Quantrill and Marion parted 
ways and two days later Marion was killed. 
Marion’s death was only one of the 
portentous signs that the day of the guerrilla 
was coming to an end in Kentucky. Bill Davison 
was dead, shot by Federals. Jerome Clark had 
been caught and, after a brief trial, was hanged. 
Henry Magruder, who was captured along with 
Clark, was lying in the infirmary in Louisville’s 


| military prison, badly wounded and waiting 


to see if he would die of his injuries or a hemp 
noose. Most ominous for Quantrill personally, 
the noble warhorse Old Charley had to be put 
down. He had struggled while being shod and 
was hamstrung. This was an unmistakably 
bad sign. “That means my work is done. My 
career is run. Death is coming and my end 
is near,’ Quantrill is said to have remarked.” 
He borrowed a horse—an animal untested in 
battle—from Miss Betty Russell. 

On arainy May 10, Terrell caught up with 


| Quantrill in Spencer County, just across the line 


from Nelson County. The raiders had gone into 
a barn on the farm of James Wakefield to get out 


| of the weather. The raiders had been frequent 
| and welcome visitors to the Wakefield farm and 
| that is undoubtedly why they chose this as their 


shelter, but the choice was a careless one. The 
barn was up a long lane and just behind the 
crest of a hill. The barn could not be seen from 


the road, except for the very peak of the roof, 


and likewise the road was out of sight and could 
not be watched from there. 

A few minutes after the bushwhackers 
turned into the lane, Terrell and his patrol came 
riding by. A blacksmith told him that twenty or 
so horsemen had just passed his forge and had 
headed in the direction of the barn. Connelley 
says, “The men of Captain Terrell went briskly 
up the lane, rising the swell, charged down upon | 
the barn, unslinging carbines and getting pistols 
in hand.” 

Some of the Missourians had been relaxing 
over a game of cards, while others had a corncob | 
fight and others, including Quantrill, took a 
nap. Wakefield was there, chatting with Dick 
Glasscock. Clark Hockensmith was watching 
the lane and shouted, “Here they come!” just as 
Terrell’s riders appeared.” The guerrillas were 
not badly outnumbered. They had cover and 
might well have made a stand. Instead, they 
ran for their horses as the bullets began to fly. 
Quantrill’s borrowed horse shied from the report 
of so many guns and would not let Quantrill 
mount up. Quantrill called out to Clark 
Hockensmith who had made a clean getaway, 
except that he stopped at the edge of a grove of 
maple trees. He made it across the open space 
to Hockensmith, but before he could get his foot 
in the stirrup, Quantrill was shot beneath his 
left shoulder blade and fell limp, dead from the 
chest down because of the carbine bullet that 
clipped his spine. Terrell’s men thundered by the 
wounded man, chasing Hockensmith and the 
others. As they galloped past, one of them shot 
off Quantrill’s right index finger. 

Terrell and his gang took Quantrill’s boots 
and revolvers and rifled his clothes before they 
carried him to Wakefield’s house. Quantrill was 
conscious, and insisted under questioning that 
he was Captain George Clarke, 4"" Missouri 
Cavalry. Terrell reluctantly believed him and 
accepted $500 and a gold watch to let him rest 
for a while at Wakefield’s. He promised not to 
try to escape. Loot was never far from Terrell’s 
thoughts and he and his men began to pillage 
Wakefield’s house, until the farmer handed 
him $20 and a jug of whiskey. Satisfied for the 
moment, General Palmer’s hirelings rode off. 

Later that night, Frank James showed up and | 
offered to take Quantrill to the country around | 
Samuel’s Depot, where he knew a good hiding 
spot, but Quantrill refused. He knew that he was 


A MajorGeneral 
John M. Palmer (1877- 
1900). The general who 
paroled Frank James 
and other guerrillas 

back to Missouri, was 
among the founders of 
the Republican Party in 
illinois, and one of those 
who aided Abraham 
Lincoln in securing the 
Republican nomination 
for president in 1860. In 
the immediate postwar 
period, Palmer was 
instrumental in wiping 
out slavery in Kentucky. 
In 1868 he became the 
fifteenth governor of 
Illinois. in 1896 he ran for 
president on the National 
Democratic ticket; the 
National Democrats were 
a conservative splinter 
group of the Democratic 
Party opposed to the 
“free-silver” platform 

of the parent party. His 
running mate was Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, former 
Confederate general. 
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“Quantrill converted to Catholicism on his deathbed.” 


> Marcellus Jerome | 
Clarke (1844-1865) 

was a captain in the 
Confederate army, who 
became one of Kentucky's 
most infamous guerrillas. 
He was rumored to be 
“Sue Mundy,” a fictitious 
character publicized by 
George Prentice, editor of 
the Louisville Journal. He 
was captured in March 
1865 and subsequently 

_ hanged following a 
military trial the verdict 
of which had been pre- 
determined. 


= = 


dying and knew, too, that Terrell would burn 
Wakefield’s house if he returned to find the 
wounded man gone. 

All the next day, Quantrill received visitors. 
One was Dr. McClaskey, who had hosted the 
guerrilla party in February. He examined 
Quantrill and pronounced the wound mortal. 
Others came. Two girls brought him a bouquet 
of flowers and a card signed, “Compliments 
of Miss Maggie Frederick and Sallie Lovell to 
Mr. Quantrill.”” Apparently, the identity of the 
wounded man was an open secret. The night of 
the 11", more guerrillas came by with an offer 
to hide their chieftain. Quantrill refused on the 
same grounds as before. 

On May 12, Terrell returned to Wakefield’s 
and loaded Quantrill in a straw-filled farm 
wagon. They were on their way to Louisville, 
but the condition of the prisoner made the 
trip a slow one. They stopped overnight at 
Jeffersontown. Here, a young girl named Pink 
Snyder was permitted to visit with Quantrill. 
“She remembered him as a handsome, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired man. He was pale, but his 
voice was strong as he thanked her for the 


flowers which she had brought him.”” The next 


| morning, when the wagon passed on toward 
| Louisville, Quantrill raised the bouquet and 


waved it in a gesture of farewell to his adoring 
public. It was the last day Quantrill would ever 


| Missouri were no match to them, insofar as 


spend outside of prison walls. 

At Louisville, Quantrill was taken to the 
same military prison hospital where Henry 
Magruder lay. The Louisville newspapers ran 
frequent accounts of his medical condition and 
kept alive the rumor that the paralyzed man 
now lying the in the military infirmary was not 
Quantrill, but in the end, they acknowledged 
that he was, indeed, the notorious guerrilla from 
the Middle Border. 

Quantrill converted to Catholicism on his 
deathbed, but his mind could never escape the 
war. He became delirious and called on his men 
to steady themselves for a fight a moment before 
he died on June 6, aged 27 years. 

At Samuel’s Depot on July 26, Frank James 
and 15 others surrendered, one of the last 
guerrilla bands in the state. General Palmer 
paroled them to return home to Missouri. 

After the war, Edwin Terrell was just another 
outlaw. There was no official sanction to hide 
behind now as he murdered and stole. He was 
charged with four murders in four counties. 
Arrested and jailed, he escaped. On May 26, 
1866, about to be recaptured, he fled and was 
shot and (shades of Quantrill) partly paralyzed. 
He lingered in great pain for some months. 
Terrell died on December 13, 1866, only 23- 
years-old. Central Kentucky had seen some bad 
men prowl down its roads between 1861 and 
1865. Now the worst of them were dead. 


* * Ke eK 


There was an aftermath to Bluecoat 
Sunday. After the war, some of Quantrill’s 
men continued their wild and violent ways. 
Jim Younger and Frank James became two of 
the principal players in the notorious James- 
Younger gang whose bloody career ended, as did 
Quantrill’s, in a gun battle far from home. The 


| gang was shot to pieces in Northfield, Minnesota 


in 1876. The Youngers were captured and went 
to prison; Frank and Jesse James escaped, but 
the glory years of their gang were over. Men 
like the Younger brothers were hard to replace; 
the young ruffians loafing around western 


loyalty and boldness were concerned. After 
Jesse James was shot to death by one of his new 
recruits in 1882, Frank James surrendered to the 
Missouri authorities. He was never punished 
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Federal Atrocities in Kentucky 


The Federals in Kentucky were sometimes guilty of be- 
havior as bad as that of the Confederate guerrillas. They made 
old women bake biscuits until their hands were blistered and 
stole horses from the barn. Edwin Terrell, the guerrilla hunter, 
robbed stores and relieved citizens of their money and watch- 
es. And in 1864 in LaRue County, only a mile from President 
Lincoln‘s birthplace, Captain Samuel Jarrett, 48" Kentucky 
Mounted Infantry, was behind the most appalling episode of 
all. 

A woman named Mary Smith was rumored to know the 
location of some gold that her father had brought back years 
earlier from California. Mrs. Smith was the young mother of a 
three-year-old girl and a newborn. Captain Jarrett dispatched 
| a single soldier with orders to find the gold. The man arrived 
about sundown at the Smith's home. This was no crude cabin. 
| The Smiths lived in a two-story frame home with glass win- 
| dows across the front and chimneys on either end. 


| for his many crimes. James spent the remainder of his life in 

various pursuits, including show business. Eventually, he was 
| scheduled to appear on the entertainment bill at the Daviess 
| County, Kentucky Fair. 
| After he became known as a bank robber, someone 
| showed a picture of Frank James to the Barnetts. They 
| recognized him. He was the man who had come to their door 
in January 1865 looking for a guide to the Ohio River. Now, 
James was coming to within a short ride of where Barnett, 
Townsley, and Lawton were murdered. 

Cicero Maxwell Barnett, Andrew’s brother, traveled to the 
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by Dan Lee 


The solder made sure that the woman and her children 
were alone, and then crossed the yard to the house. He broke | 
down the door and beat Mrs. Smith to the floor with his rifle. —! 
She hit back with the fireplace poker and knocked him to 
the floor, but the enraged soldier struck her down again and 
shot her baby through the head. The three-year-old daughter 
escaped out the back door and jumped down a well to hide 
while, inside the house, the soldier grabbed Mrs. Smith by 
the hair of her head and dragged her into the yard where he 
stomped her face and chest. Her face wounds were disfigur- 
ing, and the bones in her chest were broken, but she fought 
back until approaching voices drove the attacker away. 

The man was soon caught, tried, and executed, but his 
gruesome deed was not forgotten. 

By such atrocities, the Union lost the hearts and minds of 
Kentuckians, so that it was later said that Kentucky joined the 
Confederacy after the war was over. 


fair to confront Frank James. Backstage, he asked him bluntly | 
if he was the man who had shot and killed Andrew Barnett. 
Frank James denied that he was the killer, but he never looked | 
Cicero in the eye and Barnett returned home convinced that 
Frank James was the man who had murdered his brother. He 
could not have been sad to read of the death of Frank James 
in Missouri in 1915. 
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COVER STORY 


This issue’s cover painting, 
General Forrest at Carnton, 
by John Paul Strain, depicts 
Forrest riding hurriedly away 
from the Carnton plantation 
to warn General Hood that 
the Union position he had 
studied from the balcony of 
the house was too strong to be 
taken by frontal assault. Hood 
ignored Forrest’s advice, and 
launched a doomed attack. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Who are the four Civil War gen- 
erals pictured below? The identities 
of the first three are revealed at the 
foot of this column. If you think 
you know the identity of the fourth, 
send your answer to northand- 
south@netptc.net, or mail it to the 
Tollhouse address on page 2. The 
winner will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The Teaser question in volume 
13, #3 was, “Which Union general 
had a brother who was killed serv- 
ing as a general in the Confederate 
army?” The correct answer was John 
Baillie McIntosh, whose brother 
James was killed at Pea Ridge. The 
winning response drawn from 
the North & South hat was that of 
Thomas E. Moseley, who receives as 
his prize Jim Stempel’s The Battle of 
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KILLING LINCOLN: 


The Shocking Assassination 
That Changed America Forever 
by Bill O’Reilly and Martin Dugard 
(New York: Harry Holt and Co, Sep- 
tember 2011, 324 pages, $28.00, ISBN 

978-0-8050-9307-0) 


The assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln was one of the most catastrophic 
events in American history. Abraham 
Lincoln is the one president that every 
schoolchild can readily recognize and | 
his assassin John Wilkes Booth ranks a 
close second in universal recognition. 
And yet Lincoln’s assassination seems 
to have slipped into the narrow crack 
between the end of the Civil War and | 
the Reconstruction period that fol- | 
lowed. Lincoln’s death is treated as a | 
tragic act that ended his life at a time 
when more important events were 
occurring. Most writers have simply 
described Lincoln’s murder rather than 
explain it. 

Of the 125-plus books that have 
been written on Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, only eight are written by profes- | 
sional historians. This raises two ques- 
tions: why have professional historians 
shunned Lincoln’s murder, and does it | 
matter? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is not clear. Over 16,000 books 
and articles have been written about 
Lincoln, ranging from the ridiculous | 
to the sublime. Historians have probed 
every aspect of Lincoln’s life from his | 
personal finances to his sexual prefer- 
ences, but by and large have neglected | 
his assassination. As to the second 
question, a careful read through the 
ten dozen books written by amateur or | 
non-professional historians suggests 
the story has suffered considerably in 
the hands of the amateur. 

In her most recent book, Dangerous | 


Games: The Uses and Abuses of History, 
Canadian historian, Margaret Mac- 


| millan (Paris 1919 and Nixon in China) 
_ laments what she perceives as a failure 
on the part of professionally-trained | 


historians to write for public consump- 
tion, “It is particularly unfortunate that 
just as history is becoming more im- 
portant in our public discussions, pro- 
fessional historians have largely been 
abandoning the field to amateurs.” 


In the case of Lincoln’s assassina- | 


tion this has not precluded the publica- 
tion of works of first-rate quality, But it 
has also cluttered the field with books 
of poor quality and dubious conspiracy 
theories that belong in the fiction sec- 
tion. 

Lincoln’s assassination has been 
described as the result of a mentally 
deranged actor, on the orders of Pope 
Pius IX and his Jesuit lackeys, as a 
result of a conspiracy by members of 
Lincoln’s own party including his sec- 
retary of war Edwin Stanton, and as a 
final desperate attempt by Confederate 
leaders to win independence by killing 
Lincoln when victory on the battlefield 


| became impossible. Some authors have 
| gone so far as to claim that Booth was 


never killed but escaped, making his 


_ way to Enid, Oklahoma or Guwahati, 


India. 
In the latest effort, television ce- 
lebrity Bill O’Reilly and his co-author 


Martin Dugard have entered the fray | 


boldly claiming to cut through the 


_ tangle of conspiracy theories and give 


their readers the “unsanitized and un- 


compromising” version of “a no spin | 


1 


American story.” Sadly, they do not. 
Killing Lincoln falls short of its prom- 


ise in several ways. It falls somewhere | 


between an authoritative account and 
strange fiction. The book is a pleasant 
read. It is well written and flows from 
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| beginning to end rather nicely. But that 
is not enough for an event so impor- 
| tant to American history. The authors 
have chosen to write a story based what 
others have written rather reconstruct 
the events by using the primary docu- 
| ments and records of the period. In 
_ the authors own words they draw their 
information from a few dozen second- 
ary books that range from excellent to 
positively dreadful. There seems to be 
| no vetting of the secondary works they 
rely on, treating them as equal. They 
are not. 

The book contains no endnotes 
even though the authors end their 
| work with a section titled “Notes.” 
| These notes are simply a listing of pre- 
| viously published books the reader is 
encouraged to read or browse for more 
information on a particular subject 


| mentioned in the text. Conspicuously | 


absent from the short list of books 
listed are several volumes that contain 
the primary documents that directly 
pertain to the assassination, the indi- 
viduals charged with carrying it out, 
and the trial and its aftermath. This is a 
serious failing, and quite frankly, inex- 
cusable. 

Within a few a few days of Lincoln’s 
murder Secretary of War Edwin Stan- 
ton selected Judge Advocate General 
of the Army Joseph Holt to head the 
prosecution. Stanton and Holt then 
selected Colonel Henry L. Burnett to 
gather the evidence Holt and his as- 
sistant, John A. Bingham, would use 
in the trial of the conspirators. Bur- 
nett and his staff diligently collected 
5,004 documents, which they carefully 
sifted through and organized into an 
evidence file (NARA, RG 153, M-599, 
reels 1-7). The University of Illinois 
Press has published this evidence file 
along with modern annotation as a 
single volume (William Edwards and 
Edward Steers, Jr., eds., The Lincoln 
Assassination. The Evidence (Urbana, 
| IL: University of Illinois Press, 2009). 
In like manner, the military trial of the 
conspirators was recorded verbatim by 
the competent Benn Pitman and his 
staff of court recorders. The final trial 
| transcript has been published together 
with the informative commentary of 
_ nine expert historians (Edward Steers, 
| Jr. ed., The Trial (Lexington, KY: Uni- 

versity Press of Kentucky, 2003). Stan- 
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ton also selected Major General John F. | 


Hartranft to oversee the daily physical 
and medical care of the accused con- 
spirators before, during, and after their 
trial and sentencing. Hartranft kept a 
letterbook in which he made a daily re- 
cord of the prisoners’ oversight includ- 
ing their meals, medical examinations, 
personal hygiene, and visitations. This 
letterbook, along with modern annota- 
tion by the editors, was published as a 


single volume (Edward Steers, Jr. and | 
Harold Holzer, eds., The Lincoln Assas- | 
| 22™ Army Corps detectives that Herold 


sination Conspirators. Their Confine- 
ment and Execution, as Recorded in the 
Letterbook of John Frederick Hartranft, 


mittee to adjudicate the distribution 
of the $105,000 reward money offered 
for the capture of certain conspirators. 
The committee received hundreds of 
affidavits and supporting documenta- 
tion from dozens of individuals seek- 
ing a share of the money. This file is 
located in the National Archives as part 
of Record Group 94, Records of the 


Adjutant General’s Office, Microcopy | 
M-619, reels 455-458. As with the other | 


files described above, this invaluable | 
collection has been published as a CD- | 


ROM by William Edwards (William C. 
Edwards, M-619 The Lincoln Assassi- 
nation Reward Files, 2008) and is easily 
obtainable (Surratt House Museum). 
This material represents virtually all 
of the primary documentary record of 
the assassination, and is readily avail- 
able for anyone wishing to research 


every aspect of the assassination for | 


less than $200. It is inexcusable not to 
avail oneself of this essential record 
in researching and writing about this 
important event. By their own account, 
the authors relied on the writing of 
previous authors, and in doing so per- 
petuated both a wealth of errors and a 
number of hoary myths. 

The narrative contains numerous 
errors of people, places, and events. For 


example: they refer to James J. Clifford, | 


John Ford’s chief carpenter. The man’s 
name was Gifford, and he was Ford’s 
architect who redesigned and oversaw 
the reconstruction of Ford’s theatre 
following the 1862 fire that gutted the 
building.” He then served as Ford’s chief 
carpenter. 
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At another point, the authors have 
George Atzerodt, the man assigned to 


| kill vice president Andrew Johnson, 


drinking with Washington Naylor | 


shortly before the assigned hour of 
Atzerodt’s attack. Washington Nay- 
lor owned the stables where Atzerodt 
and David Herold rented their horses. 
Atzerodt did not meet with or drink 


| with Naylor before the assigned hour. 


He drank with John Fletcher, the stable 
manager, and it was John Fletcher who 
later told the Metropolitan police and 


(and presumably Atzerodt) had fled 


ern Maryland.’ 
During the morning cabinet meet- 
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Killing Lincoln 


THE SHOCKING ASSASSINATION THAT 
CHANGED AMERICA FOREVER 


A missed opportunity 


ing on April 14, the authors state that 
secretary of war Edwin Stanton was ab- 
sent from the meeting. He was not only 
present, but made a major presentation 
to the cabinet and General Grant, read- 
ing his plan for reconstruction.’ 

In describing the sensational mur- 


| der of Philip Barton Key, son of Francis 


Scott Key, by Congressman Dan Sickles 
(later Major General Dan Sickles of 
Gettysburg notoriety) the authors state, 
“the congressman shot his mistress’s 
husband.” In fact, Sickles shot his wife’s 
lover , not his mistress’s husband. 

Lewis Powell, the man assigned to 
kill secretary of state William Seward, 
did not speak with “an Alabama drawl.” 
He was from Florida. 
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The authors write that George 
Atzerodt took a stage into Maryland at 
the time of his escape. In fact, he took 
a stage to the picket post at Military 
Road (within the District of Columbia) 


| where he changed over to the market 


| over the Navy Yard Bridge into south- | 
Baton Rouge, LA: Louisiana State | 
University Press, 2009). And last, the | 
Congress established a special com- | 


wagon of William Gaither, and rode 
into Maryland just north of Rockville.’ 

Dr. Samuel Mudd’s farm consisted 
of 217 acres, not 500 acres, and his 
father, Henry Lowe Mudd, owned the 
farm. Booth and Herold spent five days 
in hiding in the pine thicket, not six as 
the authors claim. 

During the early hours of their 
escape from Washington the authors 
write that, "It was the actor’s leg that 
made them detour to Mudd’s house. 
Otherwise they would have reached the 


| Potomac River by sunrise.” The distance 
from Ford’s Theatre to the Potomac 


River was just over fifty miles. Travel- 
ing at a good pace without stopping, it 
would have taken Booth and Herold at 
least ten hours to reach the river. This 
would place them at the Potomac some- 
time between 8:30 and 9:00 am. Sunrise 
on Saturday, April 15, was at 5:31.° The 
two fugitives would have spent at least 


| three to three and a half hours traveling 


in daylight through territory teeming 
with Union troops. That is why Booth 
had previously made arrangements to 
stop over at Mudd’s house. According 
to George Atzerodt, Booth had sent 


| provisions to Mudd’s two weeks before 


to be picked up during the escape to 
Richmond. When Booth was stopped at 
the Navy Yard Bridge and asked where 
he was headed, he replied, “Beantown.” 
Beantown was the community where 


| Mudd lived. These facts only add to the 


weight of evidence against Mudd, and 
show that he and Booth were conspira- 
tors from early on in Booth’s plot. A 


_ simple reading of the literature along 


with a look at the Naval Observatory 
tables would have made this obvious to 
the authors. 

Perhaps the most egregious error 
or misrepresentation is the authors’ de- 
scription of Mary Surratt. The authors 
write that she was forced to wear a pad- 
ded hood when not on trial, and that 
she was imprisoned in a cell aboard the 
monitor Montauk, which was “barely 
habitable.” She “suffered from “claustro- 
phobia and disfigurement caused by the 
hood,” and was “barely tended to by her 


YD « 


captors.” “Sick and trapped in this filthy 
cell, Mary Surratt took on a haunted, 
bloated appearance.” None of this is 


true. Mary Surratt was never shackled | 


or hooded at any time. She was never 
imprisoned aboard the Montauk, but 
taken to the Carroll Annex of the Old 
Capitol Prison before being transferred 
to the women’s section of the Federal 
Penitentiary at the Washington Arsenal. 
Here she was eventually moved to a 
small, private room adjoining the trial 
room, and her daughter Anna was al- 
lowed to stay with her and care for her. 
Mary was provided with a bed, rocking 
chair, reading material, and a priest. 
Mary did suffer from what some be- 


lieve was endometriosis, a rare disease | 


in women resulting in pelvic pain. She 
was examined twice daily and treated 
and every effort was made to see to her 
comfort throughout her incarceration. 
She was permitted visitors including 
her attorneys, John Brophy (her neigh- 
bor), and Father Francis Boyle, her 
priest in Washington. General Hartranft 
describes all of this in his letterbook.’ 
This mischaracterization of Mary Sur- 
ratt is unfortunate, and helps to per- 


name names including Stanton and 
head of the National Detective Police, 
Lafayette Baker. At one point the au- 
thors dredge up another myth involving 
Baker, presumably linking him directly 
with Booth. According to the authors, 
both Baker and Booth received large 
sums of money from a “Canadian outfit 
known as the J.J. Chaffey Company” 
(Baker received $150,000 and Booth 
$15,000). This presumably explains 
the money Booth mysteriously left Can- 


| ada with in October 1864. The authors 


write, “To this day, no one has discov- 
ered why the J.J. Chaffey Company paid 
Lafayette Baker and John Wilkes Booth 
for anything.” The reason no one has 
discovered why is because it never hap- 
pened. An examination of the original 
ledger book of James and John Chaffey 
now housed in the Indiana State Li- 
brary in Terre Haute shows entries only 
for the years 1831-1838. There are no 


| documents for this company during 


petuate the myth of her innocence and | 


her brutal treatment at the hands of the 
Federal government. 

Mary’s son, John Surratt, did not 
flee to Montreal where “he followed the 
news of his mother’s trial and execu- 


tion.” He fled from Elmira, New York, | 


first to Coburg in Canada and eventu- 
ally wound up in St. Liboire where he 
stayed at father Charles Boucher’s rec- 
tory throughout the trial and execution 
of his mother. He did visit Montreal 
briefly on several occasions, but always 
returned to St. Liboire.’ 

In their “Afterword” the authors 
bring up the strange conspiracy theory 
put forward by authors Leonard Gut- 


tridge and Ray Neff and detailed in the | 


book Dark Union.'° This is the old tired 


theory that Stanton along with other | 
| American. To their credit the authors 


prominent politicians and financiers in 
the North secretly engineered Lincoln’s 
assassination. As part of the theory, 
Booth escaped capture at the Garrett 
farm and eventually made his way to 
Guwahati, India, where he died in 1883. 
Included as a part of this conspiracy 
theory eighteen pages are mysteriously 
missing from Booth’s diary; eighteen 
pages that explain the conspiracy and 


the time of Civil War. This tired myth 
has been effectively demolished by any 
number of historians and is as dead as 
Booth himself.” 

In their “Afterword” the authors also 
dredge up the “Stanton did it” myth 


once again, writing, “Did he have any | 


part in the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln? To this day there are those 
who believe he did. But nothing has 
ever been proved.” That Stanton had 
nothing to do with Lincoln’s murder 


has been proven time and again, and by | 
| the role of Dr. Mudd and Mary Sur- 


competent historians through compe- 


tent research. Volumes have been writ- | 


ten on the subject putting it to rest. It 
is an enormous disservice to Stanton, 
who was a patriot of the highest quality 


done a normal literature search they 
would have discovered several treatises 
refuting all of these claims. The authors 
would have done better to leave this 
part of the story buried where it be- 
longs. 

If all of the above sounds like nit- 
picking, consider this. If the authors 
made mistakes in names, places, and 
events, what else did they get wrong? 
How can the reader rely on anything 
that appears in Killing Lincoln? This is 
unfortunate because of the wonderful 
opportunity O’Reilly and Dugard had | 
to present the story of Lincoln’s kill- 
ing to a wider audience. There are over 
16,000 books and articles written under 
the bibliographic heading of Lincoln. 
Of these 125-plus are written on Lin- 
coln’s assassination. The justification 
for yet another book on Lincoln’s mur- 
der should include new information or 
a reevaluation from another perspec- 
tive. Unfortunately, Killing Lincoln of- 
fers nothing new and fails to explain 
what we already know. Bill O’Reilly has 
an audience available to him that none 
of the rest of us have in telling this dra- 
matic and historically important story. 
This is a good thing. The authors had 
an opportunity to tell why Lincoln was 
murdered, not just how, and they failed. 


| They failed to cover the involvement of | 
| the Confederate Secret Service stationed 


| and a man who loved Lincoln, and was | 


loved by Lincoln. That one hundred | 
and forty-six years after Lincoln’s death | 
anyone should continue to suggest that | 


Stanton was anything other than a pa- 


| homework and made use of the avail- 


triot who worked tirelessly with Lincoln | 
to save the Union is a travesty to a great | 


point out that the great body of his- 
torians have dismissed Neff’s theories 
as well as the alleged missing eighteen 


| pages from Booth’s diary.'? Why then 


bring it up? Mr. O’Reilly assures us 
in his introduction that his book is “a 
no spin American story.” To drag out 
the Stanton conspiracy nonsense only 
damages his effort. Had the authors 
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in Canada, the close involvement of the 
Confederate mail line running through 
southern Maryland exploited by Booth, 


ratt, and perhaps most important, why 
Booth decided to include Johnson, 
Seward, and Grant in the assassination 
plot. 

Killing Lincoln is not a bad read. 
No doubt it will land on the New York 
Times Best Seller list despite its short- 
comings. Had the authors done their 


able sources of primary documents, 

they would have written a book much 

closer to the actual facts. They missed a 
golden opportunity. 

—Edward Steers Jr, 

Beverley Springs, WV 
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